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The Relationship of Instrument to 
Music Achievement Test Scores 


JOHN E. STECKLEIN and JAMES ALIFERIS 


te: Topics—the status of applied 
music study in this country and the 
relationship between a student’s type 
of major instrument (including voice) 
and his achievement in hearing-rec- 
ognition—are matters of general as 
well as specific interest to musicians. 
They arise frequently in discussions 
of such questions as these: At college 
entrance, what is the distribution of 
music students among the various ma- 
jors—string, brass, piano, voice, etc.? 
What proportion of music students en- 
ter college with previous private in- 
struction? What is the average amount 
of private instruction and how does it 
compare for different groups? Among 
the performers of monolinear instru- 
ments, do string players hear more or 
less accurately than woodwind or brass 
players? Do pianists hear chords and 
harmony better than monolinear in- 
strumental performers? Do pianists 
hear melodic intervals as well as per- 
formers on monolinear instruments? 
Are percussionists better at recogniz- 
ing rhythms than other performers? 
How do voice students compare with 
other performers in eye-ear coordina- 
tion? 

The ability to hear with the inner 
ear what is seen in notation and to 
visualize the notation of music that 
is heard are basic accomplishments 
common to all good musicians. Mu- 
sicians commonly describe these abili- 
ties as being able “to hear with the 
eyes” and “to see with the ears.” The 
authors have called this aspect of mu- 
sicianship auditory-visual discrimina- 
tion. 


1Aliferis 


The Aliferis Music Achievement 
Test* measures auditory-visual dis- 
crimination. The test is made up of 
three sections: the melodic section, 
which presents intervals of two tones 
and melodic groups of four tones; the 
harmonic section, which presents sin- 
gle four-voiced chords and idiomatic 
harmonic progressions of three chords; 
and the rhythmic section, which pre- 
sents rhythmic figures of one-beat dur- 
ation and two-beat combinations of 
rhythmic figures. 

When the Aliferis Music Achieve- 
ment Test was administered nationally 
for standardization in 1950, each stu- 
dent completed a questionnaire giving 
the history of his pre-college music 
study. Besides providing data concern- 
ing the status of applied study, the 
questionnaire, together with the test 
scores, furnished the necessary data 
for an analysis of possible relation- 
ships between type of applied study 
and ability to visualize in notation 
what is heard by the ear. 


Source of Data 


In 1950, the Aliferis Test was ad- 
ministered throughout the country in 
68 four-year colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, all members of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic. Of the 7010 freshmen music ma- 
jors who entered these colleges that 


Music Achievement Test, College 


Entrance Level: auditory-visual discrimination 
of musical elements and idioms (University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954). 
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fall, 1936 took the test.? The students 
involved were asked to provide infor- 
mation regarding their major instru- 
ment, pre-college music study, experi- 
ence, and other background data. 
Specifically, information was sought 
concerning each student’s major in- 
strument and the number of years of 
private instruction that he had had 
on his instrument. This information 
was gathered to determine whether 
significant differences existed between 
the test scores obtained by the differ- 
ent groups. Of the 1936 students 
tested, 1479 stated that they had had 
pre-college, private instruction on some 
instrument. The remaining 457 stu- 
dents reported that they had had no 
private instruction.* Major instru- 
ments were grouped into six categor- 
ies: strings (violin, viola, cello, and 
string bass), woodwinds (flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and saxophones), 
brass (trumpet, French horn, trom- 
bone, tuba, and baritone), percussion 
(tympani and the miscellaneous per- 





2For a complete description of the results of 
this administration, see James Aliferis and J. E. 
Stecklein, “The Development of a College En- 
trance Test in Music Achievement,” Journal of 
Research in Music Education, I (Fall 1953), 
83-96. 


3It is assumed, therefore, that these students 
(1) had class instruction, (2) learned their in- 
strument by playing in band or orchestra or by 
singing in choral groups, or (3) were self- 
taught. 


cussion instruments), piano (piano, 
organ, and accordion), and voice. 


Analysis of Data 


Since there were wide variations in 
the amount of previous training re- 
ceived, both between and within in- 
strument categories, simple compari- 
sons of the entire sample could not 
be expected to yield very meaningful 
results. It did seem logical, however, 
to base comparisons upon students who 
had had comparable amounts of pre- 
vious study on their instruments. Thus 
it was decided to select only those stu- 
dents whose training was equal to or 
greater than the average amount for 
members of their respective instru- 
ment groups. The average number of 
years of private study for each of the 
instrument groups was as follows: 
strings, percussion, and piano, six 
years; woodwind and brass, five years; 
and voice, three years. Using only 
those individuals who had _ studied 
their major instruments for more than 
or the same number of years as the 
figures given above resulted in a 
sample of 892 persons (about 60 
percent of the total of 1479 students). 


Distribution of Sample by 
Instrument Groups 


The distribution of the 892 stu- 
dents among the instrument groups, 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN Music STUDENTS AMONG Six Major 
INSTRUMENT GROUPS AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
Stupy For Eacu Group 











Instrument Groups N Percent Average Years of Study 
String 50 5.6 6 
Woodwind 81 91 5 
Brass 96 10.8 5 
Percussion 9 1.0 6 
Piano 473 53.0 6 
Voice 183 20.5 3 

Total 892 100.0 
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and the average number of years of 
study are shown in Table 1. The piano 
group comprises more than half (53 
percent) of the sample, the voice 
group 20 percent, the brass, wood- 
wind, and string groups still lesser 
proportions, and the percussion group 
the smallest (1 percent) proportion 
of the sample. Although it is known 
that pianists outnumber other stu- 
dents, the differences shown above 
seem strikingly large. In this sample, 
there are two and one-half times as 
many persons in the piano group as 
in the woodwind and brass groups 
combined and nearly ten times as 
many pianists as all the different string 


players combined. Voice students 
slightly outnumber the combined 
woodwind and brass instrumentalists 
and represent nearly four times the 
number of string players. The com- 
parative figures for the string group 
and the woodwind and brass groups 
illustrate the serious shortage of 
string players and the consequent pre- 
dicament of orchestral organizations. 
Woodwind and brass players out- 
number string instrumentalists more 
than three to one; yet the standard- 
sized orchestra of classical instrumen- 
tation employs four strings for each 
woodwind or brass. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SCORES ON ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR INSTRUMENT GROUPS 














Instrument Melodic Harmonic Rhythmic Total 
Groups N Mean Std. Mean Std. Mean Std. Mean Std. 
Score Dev. Score Dev. Score Dev. Score Dev. 

String 50 16.12 = 5.75 7.72 4.48 12.78 3.03 36.62 10.90 
Woodwind 81 12.59 4.74 7.14 3.46 13.49 3.09 33.22 9.35 
Brass 96 11.53 4.83 6.34 2.99 13.32 2.89 31.20 8.34 
Percussion s 9.19 3.14 5.20 2.44 13.00 3.46 27.30 7.96 
Piano 473 14.28 5.84 8.36 3.92 11.99 3.48 34.63 10.91 
Voice 183 11.39 4.54 6.36 3.02 10.37 3.49 28.12 9.08 
Combined 

Groups 892 13.29 7.55 11.99 32.83 
National Mean 

Scores for 4- 

year colleges 1936 12.4 5.4 7.1 3.5 11.6 3.6 31.1 10.3 





Analysis of Test Scores 


Mean scores and standard devi- 
ations, computed for each of the six 
instrument groups for the three test 
sections — melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic—and for the total test (Ta- 
ble 2), indicate the relative achieve- 
ment of the different instrument 
groups. 

Variation in the standard deviations 
of the scores of the different groups 


is evident. A test of homogeneity of 
variance was applied, therefore, to 
determine if the instrument groups 
could be considered to have come from 
a common population. If not, no fur- 
ther analysis could be made. If so, 
analysis of variance could be applied 
to determine whether differences in 
mean scores of the several instrumen- 
tal groups were statistically signifi- 
cant. The data were analyzed to de- 
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termine whether variances were homo- 
geneous and whether differences in 
mean scores were statistically signifi- 
cant, for each section of the test and 
for the total test. 

Melodic Section.—The highest score 
in the melodic section was attained by 
the string group, the lowest by the 
percussion group. The score on the 
melodic section, for all groups com- 
bined, was above the national mean 
score for this section of the test. The 
spread of scores (standard deviation) 
was greatest for the string and piano 
groups, with the woodwind, brass and 
voice groups showing about equal score 
variations, and the percussion group 
the least amount of difference in scores 
obtained. When all six instrument 
groups were combined for a test 
of homogeneity, it was found that 
the variances (standard deviations 
squared) were homogeneous. Analysis 
of variance showed that differences 
between the mean scores were statist- 
ically significant at the one percent 
level of confidence (Table 3A). That 
is, differences in mean scores as large 
as those found among the six groups 
could come about by chance only one 
time in a hundred. 

Harmonic Section—The highest 
score in the harmonic section was at- 
tained by the piano group, the lowest 
by the percussion group. The score for 
the combined groups on the harmonic 
section was closer to the national mean 
score than it was for the melodic sec- 
tion. The standard deviation was 
greatest for the string group, followed 
by the piano, string, woodwind, 
voice, brass, and percussion groups in 
order of spread of scores, the percus- 
sion group again showing the least 
spread. Again, the six groups were 
found to have homogeneous variances 
and thus could be analyzed by anal- 
ysis of variance (Table 3B). Differ- 


ences here, too, were found to be sta- 
tistically significant at the one percent 
level of confidence. 


Rhythmic Section—In the rhyth- 
mic section the highest score was at- 
tained by the woodwind group, the 
lowest by the voice group. The score 
of the combined groups on the rhyth- 
mic section was even closer to the 
national mean score for this section 
than it was for harmony and melody. 
Standard deviations were roughly 
comparable for all six groups, being 
slightly larger for the voice, piano, 
and percussion groups than for the 
other three groups. Variances were 
found to be homogeneous and mean 
differences were found to be statisti- 
cally significant at the one percent lev- 
el of confidence (Table 3C). 


Total Test——When the sectional 
scores were combined for a total 
score, the string majors were found to 
have achieved the most, as measured 
by the Aliferis Test, and the percussion 
group had the lowest total mean score. 
The score for the combined groups on 
the entire test is (as might be ex- 
pected) above the national mean. 
Once again the string and piano groups 
have the greatest spread of scores, fol- 
lowed by the woodwind, voice, brass, 
and percussion groups in decreasing 
order of spread of scores. Application 
of the test of heterogeneity of vari- 
ance showed in this case, however, 
that there was too much variation in 
the spread of scores of the different 
groups to permit a meaningful analy- 
sis. Again statistically significant dif- 
ferences in mean scores were obtained, 
but since the range of scores of the 
respective groups varied so much, it 
was impossible to state whether these 
differences were due to true differences 
in mean scores or due to some pecu- 
liarity of sampling (Table 3D). 
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TABLE 3A 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MELODIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Stx INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 5 2035.2672 407.0534 14.125** 

Within Groups 887 25560.9164 28.8172 

Total 892 27596.1836 

DOP ac cncevawew sks ude sddemeaerh «nukes sbekeees ake ae 971 
TABLE 3B 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HARMONIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS MUSIC 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Srx INSTRUMENT Groups) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 5 782.9970 156.5994 11.826** 

Within Groups 887 11745.9347 13.2423 

Total 892 12528.9317 

| ee ae ee ee ee re, SP eary re ee ums he es .965 
TABLE 3c 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RHYTHMIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Stx INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 5 874.4833 174.8966 15.452** 

Within Groups 887 10039.4450 11.3184 

Total 892 10913.9283 

EMM oie cece cckidenascedeaseens Veecsese eh eh ecdeaeesene eran 991 
TABLE 3D 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TOTAL TEST SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Srx INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 














Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 
Among Groups 5 6880.4561 1376.0912 13.394** 
Within Groups 887 91126.9862 102.7361 

Total 892 98007 .4423 

LORE nc cvccccaccucueestaapund newness 6s/ehad’ sla malek anne ae reject .585 





aThe F-ratio tests the hypothesis that there bThe L-ratio tests the hypothesis that all the 
is no difference beween the mean scores of the samples come from populations having the same 
six instrument groups. The double asterisk (**) variance. The hypothesis is accepted except for 
indicates that this hypothesis is rejected at the total scores. 
one percent level of confidence. 
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Analysis of Scores 


As mentioned previously, the num- 
bers of individuals in the different 
instrument groups are quite dispro- 
portionate. The piano group alone 
consists of 473 persons (53 percent of 
the total) while the combined string, 
woodwind, brass, and percussion 
groups total only 236 persons (26.4 
percent of the total). This lack of 
equal or near equal numbers could 
have considerable effect upon the 
comparability of mean scores obtained 
by the various groups on the test. In 
an effort to determine the extent of 
this effect, a second analysis was made 
of mean scores obtained on each of 
the test sections and the total test, 
using only four groups—string, wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion. The vari- 
ance of scores obtained by these four 
instrument groups was found to be 
homogeneous for each section of the 
test as before, but in addition, for the 
total test. 

Melodic Section.—Analysis of vari- 
ance showed that differences in mean 
scores obtained by the string, wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion groups on 
the melodic section were statistically 
significant at the one percent level of 
confidence (Table 4A). 

Harmonic Section.—Differences in 
mean harmonic scores obtained by the 
four groups were found to be not 
statistically significant (Table 4B). 
This result differs from that obtained 
when the piano group was included 
in the analysis, demonstrating the ef- 
fect of the large numbers in the piano 
group upon the determination of 
statistical significance when all six 
groups were compared. 

Rhythmic Section—Analysis_ of 
variance showed for this section, that 
the mean scores varied more within 
the groups than between the groups 
(Table 4C). Therefore the significance 


of the between groups differences could 
not be determined. Comparison of 
this result with the analysis using all 
groups demonstrates again the effect 
of numbers upon significance tests. 

Total Test.—Differences in total 
mean scores for the four groups were 
found to be statistically significant at 
the one percent level (Table 4D). 
Apparently the scores and significant 
differences found in the melodic sec- 
tion were sufficiently large to over- 
come the non-significant differences 
found in the harmonic and rhythmic 
sections. This is a clear demonstration 
of how information is sometimes lost 
by analyzing total scores only. Where- 
as significant differences in total scores 
may be interpreted to indicate signi- 
ficant differences throughout the test, 
frequently such differences are found 
in only one or two sections when each 
section is analyzed. 


Interpretation of Results 


The reader should keep in mind 
the fact that the figures in Table 1 
represent only those students who re- 
ported pre-college private instruction 
equal to or greater than the average 
amount for their respective instrument 
groups. This number comprises 60 
percent of the total group. The large 
number of pianists and vocalists can 
perhaps be explained by the great 
many hopeful music majors among 
college freshmen who have simply 
“played” the piano or discovered the 
exhilaration of singing just before 
graduating from high school. The 
mortality rate is usually quite high for 
both of these groups when they come 
up against professional competition 
and the rigors of formal training in 
music (theory, harmony, etc.) The 
small number of percussion majors 
may be accounted for because few 
students think of playing percussion 
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TABLE 4A 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MELODIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Four INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 3 845.6493 281.8831 

Within Groups 233 5703.6418 24.4791 11.515** 

Total 236 6549.2911 

LAMP nk oc ticke sdb bidee inv enederesnsss<reneeesnh ieee .973 
TABLE 4B 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HARMONIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS MusIc 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Four INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 3 96.2799 32.0933 

Within Groups 233 2846.8424 12.2182 2.627 

Total 236 2943.1223 

L-COM onc cewesccnscewrkdslise des Mie 0 sncb en sues Rane eae .942 
TABLE 4c 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RHYTHMIC SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS MusIC 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Four INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 

















Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 

Among Groups 3 16.9937 5.6645 

Within Groups 233 2109.8164 9.0550 < 1.000 

Total 236 2126.8101 

Letetle 2. ccccvcciccccdtntdeteseeeuekeceeds » tb oagueie iss ties nn ann eueeee .996 
TABLE 4D 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TOTAL TEST SCORES ON THE ALIFERIS Music 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, COLLEGE ENTRANCE LEVEL 
(Four INSTRUMENT GROUPS) 














Source of Variation DF. Sum of Squares Mean Square Fa 
Among Groups 3 1291.8256 430.6085 

Within Groups 233 19999.1195 85.8331 5.017** 
Total 236 21290.9451 

L-satieD .... .ccccccmtcosisd cccnqbewenbees + 0é<cebmaninnly seen nenssees 976 





aThe F-ratio tests the hypothesis that there bThe L-ratio tests the hypothesis that all the 
is no difference between the mean scores of the samples come from populations having the same 
four instrument groups. The double asterisk variance. The hypothesis is accepted. 
(**) indicates that this hypothesis is rejected 
at the one percent level of confidence. 
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instruments professionally until they 
are ready to enter college; conse- 
quently, very few have private in- 
struction before college. However, it 
is interesting to note that the few 
individuals who do choose percussion 
instruments begin their study as early 


35 F 
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as any other type of performer. 

All of the instrumental groups 
averaged five or six years of pre-college 
private instruction and vocalists av- 
eraged three years. These figures in- 
dicate that these instrumentalists be- 
gan private instruction sometime dur- 
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Fig. 1. Mean scores of six instrumental groups on the Aliferis Music Achievement Test, 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic sections, and total test. 
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ing the seventh or eighth grades, at 
the ages of twelve or thirteen, where- 
as the vocalists began about the tenth 
grade in high school at about the age 
of sixteen. This is quite understand- 
able since most vocal students, par- 
ticularly boys, do not discover their 
voices until late in high school, or 
even well into college. The fact that, 
of the 183 voice students, 152 were 
girls and only 31 were boys, seems 
to bear this out. 

The median figure of six years for 
strings, however, suggests one reason 
why string players are technically un- 
derdeveloped when they reach college. 
They are receiving only as much 
instruction as other instrumentalists. 


Melodic Recognition 


In achievement of melodic recogni- 
tion the string group obtained the high- 
est mean score, well above all the 
other performers; the piano group was 
second, ahead of the remaining mono- 
linear instrumentalists; and the wood- 
wind, brass, voice, and percussion 
groups followed in order (see Figure 
1). 

Several implications may be de- 
rived from the fact that the string 
group scored so much higher than the 
other performers. The development of 
pitch consciousness and sensitivity to 
interval measurement are, without 
doubt, the factors that make string 
players so much more accurate in their 
recognition of melodic distances. Spe- 
cial note should also be taken of the 
piano group which scored second high- 
est. The reason for this phenomenon 
is not as easy to explain unless it be 
that piano teachers are emphasizing 
melody and are teaching from the top 
down, i.e. from the prevailing melody 
line to the harmony. However this 
may be, for it is only conjecture, 
these results do provide a strong re- 


buttal to the critics who say that 
pianists do not hear melodic intervals. 


Harmonic Recognition 


In achievement of harmonic recog- 
nition, the piano group scored highest 
(although not as much above the other 
instrumentalists as one might be 
tempted to predict), followed by the 
string, woodwind, brass, voice, and 
percussion groups, in order from high- 
est to lowest. A possible reason why 
the piano group—the only instrument- 
alists who play chords—did not dem- 
onstrate marked superiority of achieve- 
ment over the monolinear instrument- 
alists and vocalists, is that few teachers 
of piano undertake to explain har- 
mony or teach the student to listen to 
harmony. Consequently, the achieve- 
ment of pianists in harmonic recog- 
nition is not very different from that 
of other performers. 


Rhythmic Recognition 


Two results were surprising in the 
analysis of achievement of rhythmic 
recognition—no one instrument group 
clearly outscored the others, and the 
percussion group did not score the 
highest. Instead, there were four high 
scoring groups: woodwind, brass, per- 
cussion, and string, in that order. The 
theory that a strong relationship exists 
between the student’s development of a 
sense of rhythm and his participation 
in ensemble playing is strongly sup- 
ported by these data. The rhythm 
column of Table 2 indicates that the 
instrumental groups might rank in or- 
der corresponding to the amount of 
their ensemble experience. The wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion players 
who may have performed in concert, 
marching, and/or jazz bands, made 
the highest scores; the string players 
with possible ensemble and orchestra 
experience, were fourth; the piano 
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group, who at most can only partici- 
pate in chamber music, were second 
lowest; and vocalists were the lowest. 
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tion, the string group stands even high- 
er in relation to the other instrumental 
groups; the piano and woodwind 
groups are next, followed by the brass; 
and the voice and percussion groups 
are lowest. 
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Fig. 2. Mean scores of six instrumental groups on the Aliferis Music Achievement Test, 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic sections, and toiai test—compared with national mean 
scores for 4-year college students. 
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Comparisons with National 
Mean Scores 


Figure 2 depicts graphically the 
mean scores of each of the instrument- 
al groups in comparison with the na- 
tional mean scores for each section of 
the test and the total test (Fig. 2). 
Using the national mean score as a ref- 
erence point, this figure shows that in 
melodic recognition, the woodwind 
group scored at the national mean. 
The string and piano groups scored 
above the national mean while the 
brass, voice, and percussion groups 
scored below. 

In harmonic recognition, the wood- 
wind group is again closest to the na- 
tional mean. Above the national mean 
are the piano and string groups (in re- 
verse order to melodic recognition), 
and below are the brass, voice, and 
percussion groups. 

In rhythmic recognition, the wood- 
wind, brass, percussion, string, and 
piano groups are all above, leaving 
only the voice group below the national 
mean score. 

In total achievement, the brass 
group is at the national mean score; 
string, piano and woodwind are above 
with voice and percussion below. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, this study has present- 
ed an analysis of the status of applied 
music study and an analysis of music 
achievement test scores in relation to 
type of instrumental study. 

The major findings are as follows: 

1, Twenty-four percent (457) of 
the 1936 entering freshmen in four- 
year colleges who were given the 
Aliferis Music Achievement Test had 
had no pre-college private instruction 
on their major instrument. 

2. Sixty percent (892) of the 1479 
who had had pre-college private in- 
struction, had received as much or 


more instruction than the averages for 
their respective instrumental groups. 

3. String instrumentalists were 
found to be in critically small supply. 

4. The average amount of pre- 
college instruction for string players 
was no greater than for other instru- 
mentalists. 

5. String players scored much high- 
er than all other performers on the 
melodic section and on the total test 
score of the Aliferis Test. 

6. The piano group scored highest 
(although by a small margin) on the 
harmonic section of the test. 

7. On the rhythmic section of the 
Aliferis Test, woodwind, brass, and 
percussion groups scored nearly equal- 
ly high. 

The following comments are offered 
as observations on the relation of ap- 
plied music study and status of band 
and orchestra practice to the findings 
of this study. 

Today, wherever one turns, the am- 
ple quantity of woodwind and brass 
players is everywhere apparent in high 
school and college marching and con- 
cert bands. Not only are bands con- 
spicuously present on every campus in 
the country, but, size has been a mat- 
ter of rivalry and competition, parti- 
cularly in the appearance of the march- 
ing band on the football field, to say 
nothing of the appearance of bands 
in civic parades. The process has been 
to produce ever more woodwind and 
brass players in order to fill uniforms 
and thus produce larger marching 
bands. The concert band has also 
flourished and prospered, and many 
schools can feature a large concert 
band where no orchestra or, at best, 
only a small struggling organization, 
exists. 

More recently the rise of the “sym- 
phonic wind ensemble” seems to indi- 
cate a reversal in the trend of band or- 
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ganization. This movement represents 
(on the part of those band directors 
who have had the courage to turn 
their backs on the prevailing situ- 
ation) an acknowledgment that the 
large concert band has serious artistic 
limitations and that the smaller wind 
ensemble may come closer to the level 
of performance commonly associated 
with the symphony orchestra. 

Lastly, the appeal for good band 
music has always been held high by 
the more sensitive band directors who 
have sought out original band music, 
who have tried to hold to a minimum 
the presence of “arrangements” and 
“transcriptions” on their programs, 
and who have encouraged contempor- 
ary composers to write new composi- 
tions especially for band. 

On the other hand, the string story 
is quite different. The history of 
modern instrumental music, which 
goes back at least as far as Corelli, is 
centered about the development and 
perfection of the family of string in- 
struments. Strings form the core and 
provide the basis of western instru- 
mental music; woodwind and brass 
have been added, but always with due 
regard to their imperfections and 
limitations. There is no great com- 
poser, dead or living (with one or two 
notable exceptions — for example, 
Chopin), whose major creative output 
was not based on the string family of 
instruments. The resultant bulk of mu- 
sic includes every form, from solo and 
unaccompanied sonata, through duet 
and accompanied sonata, trio, quartet, 
and quintet, to literature for various- 
sized symphonic combinations. Histor- 
ians and philosophers agree that this 
abstract, string-based, instrumental 
music of the last two to three cen- 
turies is the supreme creation of wes- 
tern man. Yet this vast storehouse of 
wealth, with all the influence that it 





could bring to the souls of the player 
and listener, lies ever more neglected 
because of the lack of string players 
and because of the limited technical 
facility of string players in this coun- 
try. 

The perfection of the family of 
string instruments not only served to 
inspire the composer but also func- 
tioned as a filter for the refinement of 
hearing sensitivity of string perform- 
ers. As everyone knows, stringed in- 
struments are “blind” instruments. 
Tones are not made by pressing keys 
or valves, or covering holes; rather, 
every shade of intonation is controlled 
by the sensitivity that the string per- 
former’s ear has on the placement of 
his finger. Overcoming this difficulty 
helped develop in string players the 
largest group of performers who pos- 
sess the greatest sensitivity in hear- 
ing. The resulting superiority, plus the 
dominance that composers have given 
string instruments in music thru the 
ages, have placed string players in a 
position of recognized authority. Even 
before the days of conductors, and 
still today, it is the first violinist who 
is the “leader,” the “concert master.” 
The Aliferis Test does not measure 
pitch discrimination; it measures 
auditory-visual discrimination. The 
results of this study show that string 
players are able to recognize what they 
hear most accurately of all perform- 
ers, even though, today, they are re- 
ceiving no more training than other 
instrumentalists. 

In conclusion, then, the results of 
this study, reinforced as they are by 
the history of instrumental composi- 
tion and practice, indicate that the 
backbone of a fine instrumental tra- 
dition—the development of string per- 
formers—is at a low ebb. The weak- 
ened position of the family of string 
instrumentalists represents the loss of 
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a most potent means of maintaining 
the musical standards of this country. 
Futhermore, the small number of 
string players also means that mu- 
sicians, who do not hear as accurately 
as string players, and who do not have 
the benefit of the content and stylistic 
background of the best literature, are 
being produced in much greater num- 
bers and will, in time, become the fu- 
ture music teachers of this country. 
This, it would seem, is a critical 


situation that music educators must 
recognize and act upon. The equili- 
brium of instrumental training is out 
of balance and needs to be restored to 
the historically-proven balance. Other- 
wise the continuation of the existing 
pattern through successive generations 
of music students may have serious 
effects upon the future standards of 
American music. 


University of Minnesota 





Current Trends and New Directions in 
Educational Research* 


R. STEWART JONES 


INTRODUCTION 


agua 1900, EDUCATION was large- 
ly a deductive discipline which 
derived most of its rules from princi- 
ples borrowed from other fields of 
knowledge. Since 1900 and until 1940, 
according to Walter Monroe, about 
50,000 research studies have been 
published, at the rate of about 5000 
per year. The post-war period has 
seen an even more rapid growth, and 
undoubtedly, research studies are now 
being made at the rate of at least 
10,000 per year. Most of this research 
has been of a technological nature. 
A large part of it has been descriptive, 
in which the essential feature is a 
counting and enumerating of data. 
The goal of it has been the discovery 
of specific information relating to 
daily tasks in teaching rather than 
the derivation of general principles. 
Examples of these technological stud- 
ies include vocabulary analyses 
(counting of words), frequency studies 
of language errors, studies regarding 
the prevalence of certain teaching 
practices, and the like. What one 
would like to say at this point is that 
educational research is now coming 
of age, and that the trends today are 
toward more basic research that will 
yield valuable laws and principles. 
Although there are some indications 
of such a trend, there is also some 
evidence that much research today is 
little better if as good as that of 20 





*This paper was read at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Music Educators National Conference 
in April, 1956, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study in Music Education. 
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years ago. There is much talk about 
research, much writing about research, 
but far less significant research than 
there should be. 

The reasons for this apparently 
slow progress are: 

First—There is an attempt to be 
respectable in educational research. 
Educators are near the bottom in the 
pecking order among the social sci- 
ences. The use of statistics in a pre- 
scribed research design has in some 
cases become more important than the 
content of the research and, certain- 
ly, at times has become a weak substi- 
tute for the creative ideas that should 
be the parent of good research. 

Second.—Research has become sub- 
sidized. There is an erroneous notion 
that research can be bought. Research 
contracts, while they do offer the 
opportunity for study, do sometimes 
obligate the researcher to publish—to 
publish anything—to answer a ques- 
tion that the subsidizer has asked. 
By diverting research interests and by 
creating a sense of obligation to pub- 
lish often, contracts have both positive 
and negative influences upon research 
workers. 

Third.—At many universities today, 
research and writing are the primary 
considerations in promotion practices. 
Staff are forced to turn out research. 
In some such cases, the quantity is 
more importaat than the quality, be- 
cause quantity brings immediate 
rewards. 





lEncyclopedia of Educational Research, ed. 
W. B. Monroe (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950), p. 1147. 
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So much for the negative factors. 
Now let us turn our attention to 
some of the trends that offer hope for 
better, more productive research. 


METHODOLOGICAL TRENDS 


The methods of educational re- 
search are changing. Even so, the ma- 
jority of today’s studies are using 
much the same methodology as that 
in common practice in the 20’s and 
30’s. Some believe that until we devise 
or use the newer research methods, we 
shall not be likely to see the possi- 
bilities for study that exist all around 
us. It is, therefore, important that 
our advanced students in every field 
know the basic methods of research 
sufficiently well so as to have them 
available for the solution of their own 
problems. 


The Normative-Questionnaire Study 


In the face of pressure to produce 
research in quantity, the educator 
may take the easy way out by send- 
ing out questionnaires or making sur- 
veys. The tabulation of results gives 
an immediate descriptive picture 
which can be published and counted 
as a research article. Adding a few 
correlations and tests of significance 
gives sufficient respectability to such 
studies. These remarks are in no way 
taken to condemn questionnaires. For 
certain purposes, they provide an ex- 
cellent means of quickly obtaining 
information. But at some point we 
must depart from this kind of descrip- 
tion. We must observe, and manipu- 
late. 

A survey of several of the most 
common research journals for 1955 
shows that over one-third of the re- 
search articles were based on ques- 
tionnaires or surveys. In defense, one 
might say that we have much to 


describe in the field of education, and 
that conditions are constantly chang- 
ing so that our descriptions are chang- 
ing. Let us take an example from the 
field of music education. Suppose one 
were interested in the problems of 
junior high school music teaching. He 
might use various methods in describ- 
ing the problems. He could observe 
classes; he could talk with students 
and teachers. One obvious method of 
answering his question would be to 
design a questionnaire, the responses 
to which will give an answer. The 
unique value of the questionnaire is 
that it gives great coverage in a hurry. 
The weaknesses of the questionnaire 
are: 

1. The sample (because of incom- 
plete returns or because of poor selec- 
tion in the beginning) may not be 
representative of the population being 
studied. 

2. There may be quite a difference 
between what is said, and what is. 
Even when they respond anony- 
mously, people may not give a relia- 
ble picture of their opinions or ideas. 

3. They may have little value from 
the standpoint of educational action, 
unless they give rise to further re- 
search. In the example above, there 
would be a danger of drawing impli- 
cations directly from the problems of 
junior high school music teaching. One 
would first have to set up a trial 
program—test out the findings re- 
vealed by a questionnaire, and only 
then make claims or generalizations. 


Correlational Analysis 


Although correlational analysis does 
not represent a new trend, the trend 
is a continuing one. In study after 
study, the researcher shows the corre- 
lation between one variable and an- 
other. Research using correlational 
methods may be academic in the sense 
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that the relationships studied have 
neither value to theory or any prac- 
tical aim; or they may have very 
practical value, e.g. predicting grades 
in the selection of college students. 
The testing movement provided mea- 
sures of both ability and achievement. 
So immediately people began to 
correlate one with the other. To illus- 
trate the magnitude of these investiga- 
tions, Eysenck found over 2000? 
separate reports in which tests of in- 
telligence and personality had been 
used to predict college success—2000 
published researches in just this one 
small area. Where does all this lead 
us? Here perhaps we have a tool use- 
ful for each specific school or college 
for prediction, but which has little 
research value. 

The unique value of correlational 
methods obviously is that they provide 
a measurement of relationships, e.g. 
the relationship between musical 
aptitude and IQ, and a number of 
such studies have been made. Perhaps 
too many. A more significant use of 
this method would be to study present 
music appreciation and later habits of 
recreational music. Correlation offers 
a powerful form of analysis, but its 
use in research has often been abused. 
The weaknesses of this kind of re- 
search are: 


1, Concomitance is not synonymous 
with causality; yet correlations are 
often taken to mean that one variable 
has had a causal relationship with 
another. 


2. People may overvalue the coeffi- 
cient of correlation. A coefficient of 
4 or .5 may seem large, but may 
make little difference in a practical 
setting. 





2H. J. Eysenck, “Student Selection by Means 
of Psychological Tests—A Critical Survey,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. XVII, Part 1 (February 1947), pp. 20-39. 


The new trend in correlational 
analysis has resulted from the devel- 
opment of Illiac, Ordvac, Univac, and 
various others of the electronic de- 
vices. A 30 x 30 correlational matrix 
would at one time have involved 
months of work. Electronic machines 
can handle problems such as this in 
but a few moments. 

It is therefore likely that more re- 
search in factor analysis, cluster 
analysis, pattern analysis will be 
carried on and that there will be a 
better analysis of tests with greater 
predictive ability. Also there will be 
more research in personality, as we 
now have mathematical devices for 
dealing with the many variables that 
comprise personality. 


Action Research 


When, during the process of teach- 
ing, or of conducting educational bus- 
iness, an individue] manipulates any 
of the variables in the situation and 
studies the effects in the ongoing edu- 
cational venture, he is doing action 
research. It is a kind of research that 
connotes informality and which gen- 
erally promises a low degree of gen- 
eralization from its results. Action 
research is probably a reaction against 
the molecular type of study which 
has offered neither helpful generali- 
zation about education nor sufficient 
breadth or scope to be very useful. 
One of the foremost proponents of this 
type of research has characterized it 
as that of constructing a blueprint for 
an educational program, and then 
keeping an accurate record of what 
happens in the application of that 
blueprint. The hypotheses are often 
implicit, the control group and experi- 
mental group are one and the same, 
i.e. a group is usually studied under 
different conditions. 
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The hidden tuition costs study * 
suggested by the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program is an 
example of action research. Relevant 
for music educators are the findings 
at some high schools of high costs 
involved in belonging to a band or 
orchestra—as high as $350 per child. 
This is a prohibitive cost for many 
children, probably including some 
with undiscovered talent. Action re- 
search, which inevitably involves 
many people, i.e. teachers, parents, 
etc., may serve to sensitize people 
to things of which they were not pre- 
viously aware, and thereby in itself 
actually tends to create change. The 
values of action research are many. 
(1) Since it is of a molar character, 
it tends to provide a basis for action 
on a wide scale. (2) It provides a 
method for study of the immediate 
results of a given action. (3) It en- 
lists the energies of all those engaged 
in it and thereby tends to make results 
come to life. 

The weaknesses of this research are 
obvious. (1) There is a danger of 
over-generalizing from a specific case. 
(2) There is too little control of 
variables. Let us take an example from 
the field of music. A decision is made 
on some logical or psychological basis 
to change a teaching method in high 
school band. The change is made, and 
the students play better, so one as- 
sumes immediately that the change is 
due to the new method; but look at 
these points for a moment: (1) there 
was probably no control of motiva- 
tion for either the teacher or the 
pupils, and the difference may be 
largely due to this variable; (2) there 





3Harold C. Hand, How to Conduct the Hid- 
den Tuition Cost Study, Circular Series A, No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram, Bulletin No. 4 (Springfield: Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, May, 
1949). 


is no sure way of knowing under these 
circumstances if the better playing is 
a result of naturally expected growth; 
(3) it is possible that students actual- 
ly play no better, but since the teacher 
expected and wanted them to, he 
hears them playing better anyway. 
Of course all research may be vulner- 
able on these counts, but action re- 
search is more subject to such weak- 
nesses. 

Since action research does seem to 
have so much promise, it would be 
wise to improve it so that it will 
overcome some of its ordinary weak- 
nesses, and in any case to follow it 
with controlled experimentation to 
verify its results. 


Miniature or Simulated Situation 


One difficulty of action research is 
that of exercising sufficient control 
of variables. The situation under 
study is often a classroom, a whole 
school, or even a community in which 
there are many and complex variables 
at play. The alternative is a kind of 
laboratory situation in which the situ- 
ation is so altered as to make results 
useful only by analogy. A compromise 
represents one of the newer trends 
in research methodology, viz. setting 
up a miniature situation or a labora- 
tory classroom. The group dynamics 
laboratory is an example of this kind 
of set up. Here smaller groups are 
studied under controlled conditions. 
For example, the crew of a plane may 
simulate a staff operation prior to 
combat, a small classroom of 9 or 10 
pupils may be observed very closely. 

Because of the greater degree of 
control this kind of research is a valu- 
able adjunct to action research. In 
fact, the two should operate jointly 
on school problems. Unfortunately the 
communication between the people 
who do one kind and those who do the 
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other is very poor. The unique value 
of this minature situation research is 
that it makes possible the study of 
molar problems under conditions of 
considerable control. Its weaknesses 
are that it is expensive and time con- 
suming, and the situation which 
appears similar may actually be 
enough different to make _ results 
equivocal, e.g. the study of a four- 
member musical group may be highly 
analytical; yet there is some question 
about applying results from this kind 
of a study to the problems of a 40 
or 50 piece band or orchestra. 


CONTENT TRENDS 


With 10,000 or more research arti- 
cles being published each year, plus 
the M.A. and Ph.D. theses being done 
in this field, it is difficult to say with 
accuracy what the trends of content 
are. What I shall say therefore is 
largely my own opinion, and will un- 
doubtedly reflect my own interests 
and biases. One general trend that is 
noteworthy, I believe, is the lessening 
of research in teaching methods and 
teaching materials per se, and the in- 
crease of research in areas such as 
guidance, social climate of groups, 
interests, aptitudes, etc. There is a 
great amount of research about chil- 
dren, but relatively little current 
research about how to teach them. 

Here are some of the general areas 
that seem to be growing in importance 
at the present time. 


Group Dynamics 


During the past 20 years there has 
been a steady increase of interest in 
group dynamics. The pioneer Iowa 
studies by Lewin, Lippet, and White ¢ 





4R. Lippit Lewin and R. K. White, “Pat- 
terns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 
Controlled Social Climate,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, X (1939), 271-300. 


with small groups of children studied 
under various conditions of leadership 
and organization were the forerunners 
of hundreds of other studies. Each 
summer, at Bethel, Maine, there is a 
conference of social psychologists and 
educators from all parts of the country 
who work on problems of group dy- 
namics. Developments in role playing, 
psychodrama, sociodrama, etc. have 
come from this group. 

Thelen’s laboratory classroom at 
the University of Chicago was set up 
to study in detail the social-emotional 
factors that occur in a learning. The 
elaborate observational system he used 
included movies, recordings, the rec- 
ords of observers, and even a record 
of emotional responses of children as 
measured by psychogalvanometers.® 
Many of these researches have brought 
to light the relationship between the 
way a teacher handles a class and the 
emotional responses of the pupils. 


Motivational Analysis 


Interests, attitudes, wants, drives, 
and desires have long been of central 
concern to educators. Many believe 
that control over and prediction of 
children’s motives is the primary goal 
of teaching. Earlier research discussed 
such variables as knowledge of prog- 
ress, levels of aspiration, and extrinsic 
and intrinsic motivation. Many of the 
older investigations dealt with com- 
plex situations without sufficient 
breakdown into components. Recently 
there has been an attempt to analyze 
these complexities and to identify 
more clearly the variables in motiva- 
tion. For example, in recent research 
at the University of Illinois, Horwitz 
studied satiation in relation to goal 





5See entire issue: Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XLV (1951). 
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setting. I cite this because it has 
some interesting implications for 
teaching music. He found that sub- 
jects were hard to satiate who had a 
clear notion of a goal (let’s say, for 
illustration, the performance of a 
piece of music) and the certainty that 
such a goal was attainable, i.e. they 
did not become fatigued or bored 
under repetitive practice. Subjects 
who were somewhat uncertain regard- 
ing the attainment of the goal broke 
down more quickly under repetitive 
practice. The last group, those with- 
out a goal, were very quickly and 
easily satiated, ic. they responded 
negatively to practice almost from 
the beginning. 

Also there are some new trends in 
this area, and new models (some of 
which were borrowed from other 
fields). The terms feedback, servo- 
mechanisms, and cybernetics will, I 
believe, become commonplace in the 
next ten years. 


The Public and Its Education 


The adult lay citizen, always a key 
figure in education, is now beginning 
to realize his importance. Further- 
more, the increased amount of recre- 
ational-avocational time has freed 
him to give more time for work in the 
social institutions for which he is 
responsible. This trend will continue. 
The work week will continue to 
shrink, people will continue to live 
longer, and the need for avocational 
training for adults will increase. 

Exemplary of the growing interest 
in this direction are the work on 
gerontology, the growth of adult edu- 
cation classes, and the controversies 
in education involving parents and 





6Murray Horwitz, R. Exline, M. Goldman, 
and F. Lee, Motivational Effects of Alternative 
Decision Making Processes in Groups (Urbana: 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, 1953). 


other lay citizens. These symptoms of 
interest will certainly be accompanied 
by increased professional awareness 
of the need for more adult education 
and the consequent need for more 
research of this kind. General founda- 
tions, notably the Ford Foundation 
and the Kellog Foundation, have 
given support to research in adult 
education. 

Of obvious importance in this whole 
matter is the influence of mass com- 
munication. Even now millions of 
dollars of foundation money is being 
offered for the study of television as 
an educational medium. Already uni- 
versities are building in closed circuit 
television, and many schools are offer- 
ing universities of the air. One small 
municipal university in the Midwest 
has already given college credit to 
over 2000 enrollees in_ television 
classes. Research dealing with the use 
of mass communication, the measure 
of its effectiveness, and with its place 
in the public’s education will most 
certainly be a trend of importance. 

Of all the trends I have noted, I 
believe that research in adult educa- 
tion is the most certain to grow. The 
problems must inevitably become 
more acute, and I would say that 
music educators would find here a 
matter of vital concern since music 
has proven to many an excellent 
avocational outlet. 


New Directions 


The new directions in educational 
research, as I have tried to indicate, 
will most likely grow out of the al- 
ready existing methodologies and the 
content trends such as those described. 
The artifacts of the society—tele- 
vision, electronic brains, radar, better 
printing and visual aids, automation, 
improved household appliances, new 
highways—will all have an effect not 
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only upon the nature of education but 
also upon the problems that will face 
educational research workers. We are 
not keeping pace with these changes, 
in my opinion. We are doing neither 
the kind of research that will provide 
us generalizations which can be used 
to keep up with change nor sufficient 
technological research, the kind that 
must be done over and over as each 
generation comes along. 

Most apparent as a new direction, 
I believe, is the project interdisciplin- 
ary kind of research in education that 
has come into prominence in the last 
few years. In this research, teams of 
educators from different fields work 
together on problems of some breadth. 
For example, at the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois there 
are at least three such team projects 
presently underway. One is a mathe- 
matics teaching project, in which both 
mathematicians and professors of 
education have joined in the search 
for better ways of developing teaching 
materials in the whole field of high 
school mathematics. On a_ second 
project (the thinking project) another 
team of workers including philoso- 
phers and logicians is trying to devel- 
op materials and experiences in 
various high school courses so that 
adolescents will be trained to think 
more clearly and critically. A third 
series of projects being carried on by 
the Institute for Exceptional Children 
has involved scores of researchers in 
finding better ways of training handi- 
capped children. 

Another new direction to be noted 
is that which will be dictated by the 
coming increase in children and young 


people at all ages. Here we face prob- 
lems of increased numbers with inade- 
quate facilities and insufficient teach- 
ing staff. Birth rates, contrary to ex- 
pectation, have continued to rise each 
year but one since World War II. 
Classes are becoming larger, there are 
more children in school in shifts, and 
there is but a small increase in the 
number of teachers (in some cases a 
drop). How can we handle these chil- 
dren? How big should college classes 
become? In order to facilitate research 
that will answer questions like these, 
the Ford Foundation has offered hun- 
dreds of research grants ($2,000 to 
$20,000) to those who will do such 
research. Many principals and others 
are intensely interested in research 
dealing with teacher aids, student 
helpers in school, granting of tempo- 
rary certificates, teacher recruitment, 
teacher turnover, etc. 

There are undoubtedly many more 
directions I could have mentioned. 
Perhaps more important to be said, 
especially to the beginning graduate 
student, is the tremendous need for 
creative ideas and for research that 
will answer some of the educational 
problems of our time. To the non- 
research specialist, it is most impor- 
tant to say that no one has a corner 
on research. If we wait for our re- 
search bureaus and our specialists to 
do research, we will never get the job 
done. Each of us in any way a part 
of the educational venture owes it to 
himself and to his profession to par- 
ticipate in both research and in the 
development of new ideas. 

University of Illinois 














A Study of Certain Practices in Music Education 
in School Systems of Cities 
Over 150,000 Population* 


KARL D. ERNST 


M?< IS ONE of the newer subjects 
in the curriculum of the modern 
school. While it was first introduced 
into the public schools more than a 
century ago, its greatest period of 
growth has occurred within the past 
thirty years. During this same time 
many changes have taken place in edu- 
cational thinking and writing which 
have had a profound effect upon the 
practices of the public schools. Music 
educators have been preoccupied with 
the ready reception of their program 
by the public and concerned over the 
problems which always appear during 
a period of rapid growth. Their atten- 
tion has been directed toward quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative matters. 

Music has now been accepted as a 
basic part of the school curriculum, 
and there is no longer much necessity 
for its protagonists to promote and 
defend it. Their efforts should now be 
turned toward a critical evaluation of 
the total program. Numerous studies 
have been undertaken which show the 
status of music education in individual 
states, but they are usually brief and 
are aimed at exploring only the min- 
imum essentials of the music program. 

The present study was designed to 
present a broader picture, as well as 
to circumvent certain weaknesses of 
previous studies. First, by including 
only large city school systems, the 
questionnaires could be sent directly 
to music directors. As leaders in their 
field, these persons were qualified to 
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give detailed information about cur- 
rent administrative and _ curricular 
practices. They were used also as a 
panel of experts, and asked to express 
their opinions on certain controversial 
questions. Second, because of their 
similarity of training, the music direc- 
tors possessed a fairly uniform under- 
standing of music education termin- 
ology, and the data obtained from the 
questionnaire should, therefore, be 
reliable. Third, 19 percent of all the 
people in the United States live in the 
forty-eight large cities that partici- 
pated in the survey. These cities are 
scattered throughout the country, and 
the replies were tabulated so as to note 
both national and regional practices 
and trends. 

A questionnaire was sent to music 
directors in fifty-seven cities of over 
150,000 population. Of these, forty- 
eight, or approximately 84 percent 
were returned. In order to add valid- 
ity to the survey the writer made 
personal visits to four of the partici- 
pating cities. 

General Findings 


A summary of the most important 
findings is given below: 

1. While the number and titles of 
music supervisory staff members vary 
greatly among the cities, the scope of 
the job which they do is remarkably 





*This article is an abstract of the author’s 
Ed.D. dissertation of the same title (School of 
Education, University of Oregon, 1955). 
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uniform except in one area. Only 68 
percent of the cities reported that 
central music staff members were re- 
sponsible for rating teachers. 

2. The job of the director of music 
in large city school systems has gradu- 
ally encompassed more administrative 
and less supervisory functions. Assist- 
ants to the director have assumed the 
major responsibility for working in 
the classroom with teachers. 

3. Approximately twice as many 
cities reported a closer relationship 
between the salaries of the music 
director and the high school principal 
than between the salaries of the music 
director and the elementary principal. 
Approximately five times as many 
cities reported the salary cf the music 
director as being closer to that of the 
directors of art or physical education 
than to the director of mathematics. 

4. Seventy percent of the cities used 
a detailed course of study in elemen- 
tary music, and 21 percent used week- 
ly or monthly teaching outlines. 
Eighty-two percent, however, indicated 
that such material was suggestive 
rather than mandatory. 

5. While almost all of the cities re- 
ported time allotments for music in 
the elementary grades, 60 percent of 
them indicated that they were sug- 
gestive rather than mandatory. The 
average time allotment for the primary 
grades was 91 minutes; for the inter- 
mediate grades, 103 minutes; and for 
the upper grades, 123 minutes. 

6. Seventy-three percent of the 
cities either required or recommended 
the use of syllables in the teaching 
of music reading. Only 8 percent took 
a definite stand of either discourage- 
ment or disapproval. The preference 
of the music director respondents was 
approximately the same. 

7. In 94 percent of the cities, the 
classroom teacher was involved, either 


completely or partially, in the teach- 
ing of music at the primary level. In 
64 percent of the cities, the same 
practice was found at the intermediate 
level. Only 32 percent of the cities 
used plans which involved the class- 
room teacher at the upper grade level, 
while 83 percent made some use of 
the specialist. Sixty-six percent of the 
cities indicated that the trend in their 
organizational pattern was toward 
greater use of the classroom teacher, 
while 34 percent indicated it was 
toward greater use of the specialist. 
The music directors showed a prefer- 
ence for the classroom teacher only 
at the primary level. Above this level 
they inclined strongly in the direction 
of music specialists. 

8. Music consultants who work 
from the central office to assist class- 
room teachers are available in almost 
all cities. The average consultant- 
teacher ratio is 1 to 324. 

9. Sixty-five percent of the cities 
employed the six period high school 
day. Only two cities reported fewer 
than six periods. 

10. Primary teachers were most 
successful in teaching the rote sing- 
ing and rhythmic parts of the music 
program, and found their greatest 
difficulty with creative activities, read- 
ing or reading readiness activities, in- 
strumental activities involving pitch 
instruments, and correctional work 
with out-of-tune singers. 

11. Sixty percent of the cities in- 
troduced music reading in the third 
grade, 27 percent in the fourth grade, 
9 percent in the second grade, and 
4 percent in the first grade. 

12. Sixty-nine percent of the cities 
stated that half or more of the inter- 
mediate classrooms were unable to 
learn new songs at grade level through 
independent reading skill. 

13. Nineteen percent of the cities 
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stated that half or more of the classes 
were unable to participate effectively 
in numerous part songs by the end 
of the sixth grade. 

14. The change from required to 
elective music was made in most 
cities between the eighth and ninth 
grades. The present survey, compared 
with a similar one in 1936, showed 
an increase in the practice of requir- 
ing music in the seventh grade, but a 
large decrease in the practice of re- 
quiring it in the ninth grade. 

15. The average size of required 
general music classes in junior high 
school is forty. 

16. Almost two-thirds of the cities 
reported that at both the eighth and 
ninth grade levels, where music was 
elective, approximately twenty-five 
percent of the students elected it. 
Slightly over one-fourth of the cities 
reported that approximately 50 per- 
cent elected it. 

17. While only 7 percent of the 
cities required music at the ninth 
grade level, 13 percent required it 
somewhere between the tenth and 
twelfth grades. Only fifty-seven per- 
cent of the cities offered general or 
appreciation type classes where per- 
formance was not the predominant 
activity at the high school level. 

18. During a typical year, approxi- 
mately 22 percent of the pupils in the 
high schools of the large cities elect 
vocal music. 

19. There has been a strong trend 
in recent years toward increased in- 
terest in mixed vocal classes as com- 
pared to separate boys’ and girls’ 
groups. In all but one of the cities 
reporting, the top performing groups 
in the coeducational schools were for 
mixed voices. 

20. Only 46 percent of the cities 
reported that assembly singing played 
an important part in their high school 


assembly programs, but 98 percent of 
the music directors believed that em- 
phasis on assembly singing should be 
increased. 

21. All the large cities in the sur- 
vey indicated that instruction was 
given on standard band and orchestra 
instruments in the elementary grades. 
Eighty-five percent said that such in- 
struction was free. The average 
amount of such instruction was sixty- 
three minutes per week. 

22. Enrollment in _ instrumental 
classes averaged 11 percent of the 
total pupil enrollment in grades four 
to six. 

23. Although the majority of music 
directors favored separate teachers for 
beginning string and wind classes, in 
practice, most of the cities used a 
single teacher to handle both types of 
instruments. 

24. Fifty-four percent of the cities 
reported that some kind of class piano 
was offered. Many of the programs 
were reported as experimental in na- 
ture, and not yet established on a city- 
wide basis. Seventeen percent of those 
offering piano instruction made no 
instructional charge to pupils. Of 
those making a charge, the average 
was 45 cents per lesson. 

25. During a typical year an aver- 
age of approximately 10 percent of the 
pupils in the high schools of the large 
cities participated in instrumental 
music. 

26. Considering 100 percent as 
representing the total number of 
pupils in high school instrumental 
classes, the cities reporting indicated 
that the average participation in band 
classes was 72 percent, while in or- 
chestra classes, only 28 percent. 

27. Fifty percent of the music di- 
rectors responding stated that during 
the past ten years, interest and enroll- 
ment in their orchestras had kept pace 
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with their bands. The other 50 per- 
cent indicated that interest and enroll- 
ment in orchestra had lagged behind 
band during the same ten year period. 
Ninety-six percent of them, however, 
said that orchestra work on the high 
school level should be stressed just 
as much as band work. 

28. Eighty-eight percent of the 
cities reported that they offered cours- 
es in music theory. 

29. Eighty-five percent of the cities 
indicated that teachers were permitted 
to attend district, state, or divisional 
music education workshops, clinics, or 
conventions which occurred during 
school time without loss of pay, but 
more than half of them imposed some 
type of restriction on such leaves. 

30. Fifty-six percent of the cities 
indicated that teachers were permitted 
to fulfill engagements as adjudicator 
or conductor for out-of-town festivals 
which occurred during school time, 
but approximately two-thirds of them 
imposed some type of restriction on 
such leaves. 

31. Sixty-one percent of the cities 
said that pupil-teacher ratios for music 
classes were higher than for academic 
classes. Ninety-three percent indicated 
that their high school music teachers 
met the same number of classes per 
day as general academic teachers. 
Slightly more than one-third of these 
stated, however, that music teachers 
were given some special consideration 
to compensate for large classes. 

32. Opinion of music directors was 
about equally divided over the matter 
of granting extra pay to secondary 
music teachers. 

33. Forty-three percent of the cities 
made some use of a central library of 
phonograph records, and 25 percent 
made some use of a central library of 
sheet music. 

34. The average ratio of pianos to 


enrolled pupils in the city school sys- 
tems reporting was one piano to every 
151 pupils. 

35. Fifty-four percent of the cities 
serviced their pianos with a private 
piano tuner who was paid on a per 
piano basis. The remaining 45 per- 
cent either employed private tuners on 
a bid contract basis or regular sal- 
aried tuners. The trend was toward 
increased use of salaried tuners. 

36. Thirty-seven percent of the 
cities had a rental fee for the use of 
band and orchestra instruments. The 
yearly average of such fees was: ele- 
mentary, $5.06; junior high, $4.56; 
senior high, $3.28. 

37. Forty-six percent of the large 
cities reporting sponsored large group 
music contests and sixty percent 
sponsored solo-ensemble contests where 
ratings were given. 

38. Ninety-eight percent of the 
cities reporting sponsored some type 
of combined city-wide music festival. 
About half of these cities developed 
music festivals built around large 
massed group performances, while the 
other half combined such massed per- 
formances with individual school per- 
formances. 

39. All-city organizations estab- 
lished in the large cities were most 
apt to be orchestras, with bands and 
choruses following in that order. 

40. Seventy-six percent of the cities 
in the survey reported active summer 
music programs. The typical summer 
program was six weeks in length, in- 
cluded pupils from grades four through 
twelve, offered both beginning and 
advanced instrumental instruction and 
provided playing experience in band 
and orchestra, held class sessions dur- 
ing the morning hours, and enrolled, 
on the average, 971 pupils. Forty- 
three percent of the cities offering this 
program reported free instruction, 
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while the average fee per pupil in the 
remaining 57 percent, was $8.59. 


Regional Variations 


Because the participating cities were 
located in twenty-nine different states 
and scattered in many parts of the 
country, it was possible to observe not 
only national trends but also to note 
significant regional variations. The 
cities were grouped into four main 
divisions: East, South, North Central, 
and West. 

Important regional differences noted 
were as follows: 

1. The East differed much more 
frequently than the other regions from 
national practices. The North Cen- 
tral region followed, most often, the 
national pattern. 

2. In general, the East had the most 
favorable pupil-teacher and consultant- 
teacher ratios for music teaching. The 
ratios in the West were least favor- 
able. 

3. The East allowed the least 
amount of rehearsal time for instru- 
mental and vocal groups at all grade 
levels when such rehearsal time inter- 
fered with the routine school day. 
The South granted the most time for 
such rehearsals. 

4. The South tended toward greater 
emphasis of music to enrich life, and 
was least concerned with courses of 
study and specific achievement re- 
quirements involving basic songs, basic 
listening programs, or music reading 
standards. The West and North Cen- 
tral regions, particularly the latter, 
seemed most concerned with courses 
of study, requirements, and standards. 

5. Highest beginning instrumental 
enrollments were in the West, while 
the lowest were in the East. Use of 
informal instruments in the primary 
grades was most prevalent in the East 


and South, and least prevalent in the 
North Central region. 

6. The East reported the greatest 
interest and success with high school 
general music and assembly singing. 

7. The West reported the highest 
interest and enrollment in high school 
orchestra. The South showed the great- 
est tendency to have a band program 
only. In the North Central region 
there was the most evidence that or- 
chestra development was not keeping 
pace with band development. 

8. In the West and North Central 
regions, orchestras tended to be or- 
ganized more as separate units, and 
did not share players with bands. 

9. The North Central region had 
the most experimentation with high 
school organizational patterns which 
utilized more than six periods per 
day. Higher school music enrollments 
in this area were evidence of this fact. 

10. The East showed the most op- 
position to granting extra pay to 
secondary music teachers. 

11. The West showed the most op- 
position to the policy of having music 
supervisory staff members rate teach- 
ers, while the North Central region 
showed considerable support for such 
a policy. 

12. The majority of cities in the 
East and North Central regions did 
not favor granting leaves for teachers 
to participate as officials at contests 
and festivals. In the South and West, 
the majority practice favored granting 
such leaves. 

13. The East was less inclined to 
provide supplementary music books 
for use in the primary grades. 

14. Fees for instrument rental and 
class piano instruction were much 
higher in the East than in other areas. 

15. The average ratio of pianos to 
enrolled pupils was highest in the 
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South and lowest in the North. The 
difference was almost two to one. 


Conclusions 


A wide variety of data has been 
assembled in this survey of the prac- 
tices in music education in large city 
school systems. From their perusal it 
is possible to observe both the strengths 
and weaknesses of music education. 
By comparing this study with similar 
ones in the past, certain trends may 
be noted. 

Following are some of the general 
conclusions: 

1. While 80 percent of the cities 
organize the assistants to the music 
director along vertical lines, in view 
of the growing practice in education 
to organize horizontally, and in view 
of the growing integration, particular- 
ly at the elementary level, of instru- 
mental and vocal music, more ex- 
perimenting should be done with hor- 
izontal types of music supervisory 
organization. 

2. The cities report a wide varia- 
tion of practices in regard to the 
placing of music supervisory staff 
members on the salary schedule. There 
is a need for city school systems to 
develop more objective means of de- 
termining responsibility factors which 
are involved in specific administrative 
positions, and to establish salary 
schedules which are flexible enough to 
recognize such factors. 

3. While the present study shows 
an increase in the time allowed for 
music instruction in the primary 
grades as compared to an earlier study, 
the average time allowed at the inter- 
mediate level still falls short of the 
standard recommended for the inter- 
mediate grades by the Music Educat- 
ors National Conference. 

4. There are continued wide differ- 
ences of opinion regarding who should 


teach music in the elementary grades. 
Both general educators and music edu- 
cators should work toward a more 
complete understanding of all the fac- 
tors involved. Additional studies might 
be undertaken which will gather ob- 
jective data on the musical needs of 
classroom teachers, with an aim to 
improve both their pre-service and 
in-service training. 

5. The six period day with required 
study hall is still practiced by the 
majority of cities. With increasing 
pressure for required subjects, this 
limits the elective opportunities in the 
arts for gifted children. There should 
be more exploration of the possibilities 
of keeping the curriculum flexible 
enough to provide for the needs and 
interests of all children. 

6. There is need for objective re- 
search in regard to the methods used 
in teaching music reading. When 69 
percent of the cities report that more 
than half of their classes are unable 
to read new songs at grade level, it 
is a serious indictment of the music 
reading methods at the primary and 
intermediate levels. 

7. There is need to make school ad- 
ministrators aware that children are 
individuals in music classes as well as 
in other areas of instruction. Good 
teaching on the basis of individual 
needs and interests cannot be realized 
in junior high school general music 
classes unless class sizes are held to 
the same average as in other teaching 
areas. 

8. Considering the aims of music 
education, and particularly the musical 
needs of students of high school age, 
the general music class seems to be a 
neglected area. Music teachers as a 
whole have been trained to direct in- 
strumental and vocal groups and often 
lack specific training for general music 
teaching. 
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9. There is a need in high school 
vocal and instrumental classes to es- 
tablish definite appreciations, atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills, as 
a part of each year’s work. For pupils 
who participate in these groups con- 
tinuously for several years, individual 
musical growth and _ development 
should not be left to chance. 

10. In the von Ende survey of 1940, 
it was found that high school bands 
and orchestras drew about equal num- 
bers of students. The present study 
showed band classes attracting almost 
three-fourths of the total instrumental 
enrollment in the large city high 
schools. On the basis of these figures 
it appears that between the years 
1940 and 1954 orchestras have failed 
to keep pace with bands. This trend 
is evident in spite of the fact that 
96 percent of the respondent music 
directors indicated that they believed 
orchestra to be of equal importance 
with band. There is need of a thor- 
ough study of the high school orchestra 
problem. 

11. There is a lag between philoso- 
phy and practice in regard to assembly 
singing. Either school administrators 
and music educators should cease giv- 
ing lip service to its values or they 
should increase tangible efforts to 
promote it more effectively. 

12. Although the savings in cost 
and operational efficiency of a central 
circulating library for sheet music are 
obvious for a large city school system, 
only about one-fourth of the cities in 
this survey make any use of it. There 
is need for exchange of information 
among cities about the operation of 
these libraries so that more might en- 
joy their advantages. 

13. Summer music programs are in 
the initial experimental stages in many 
large city school systems. Practices 
vary greatly. There is a need for an 


exchange of information among the 
cities sponsoring them in order that 
each might profit by the successful 
experiences of the others. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the data collected 
and summarized in this survey, the 
following recommendations are made 
to serve as an aid toward improving 
the programs of music education in 
the nation’s large city school systems, 
and through the considerable influence 
of these cities to assist the cause of 
music education throughout the coun- 
try. 

1. A working organization of music 
directors of large city school systems 
should be created which would be 
affiliated officially with the Music 
Educators National Conference, with 
meetings held biennially at the time 
of the national conventions of the 
Conference. This organization could 
have objectives similar to those of the 
informal organization of superintend- 
ents of large city school systems; 
namely, to discuss common problems 
which are pertinent to large city 
schools, and to establish machinery 
for the exchange of bulletins, admin- 
istrative forms, curriculum publica- 
tions, programs, and information re- 
garding experimental projects. This 
organization could publish a simple, 
yet informative, mimeographed news- 
letter which would be circulated peri- 
odically among its members and other 
interested parties. 

2. The general use of a standard 
term to designate the chief music 
official would avoid the present con- 
fusion. In line with common usage of 
other administrative titles such as 
superintendent and principal, the term 
director should be adopted by all 
cities to designate the administrative 
head of the music department. 
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3. Other studies should be under- 
taken which will attempt to ascertain 
the most desirable organization of a 
central office music staff in terms of 
number, classification, and responsi- 
bilities. 

4. If the trend toward greater par- 
ticipation of the classroom teacher in 
the music program is to continue, 
more consultants should be provided 
to give the necessary resource help to 
the many teachers whose training and 
background in music is extremely lim- 
ited. The reported average consultant- 
teacher ratio of 1 to 324 is much too 
high. 

5. Both pre-service and in-service 
training programs for primary teach- 
ers should be improved in the areas 
of creative music, reading and read- 
ing readiness, pitch instruments and 
their use, and correctional work with 
out-of-tune singers . 

6. If music teachers are to be en- 
couraged to adopt newer methods of 
teaching with greater emphasis upon 
individualized instruction and coun- 
seling, general administrators should 
be made aware of the necessity of 
reducing pupil-teacher ratios for music 
teachers to a figure more nearly equal 
to that of other teachers. 

7. The entire matter of extra pay 
for extra work is of concern to large 
city school systems, for it involves 
not only music teachers, but also 
teachers in such areas as dramatics, 
athletics, and student activities. There 
should be detailed study of this prob- 
lem with an effort made to define the 
meaning of “extra work” and “addi- 
tional responsibilities.” 

8. With awakening interest in the 
special needs of gifted children, large 
city systems are potentially able to 
develop inter-school ensembles de- 
signed especially to meet the needs of 
students gifted in music. No other 


schools have such unique possibilities 
and the large cities should meet this 
opportunity with their best creative 
efforts. 

9. Because music teaching involves 
so much performance and _ teachers 
need the stimulation of hearing other 
groups in order to enlarge their ideas 
for programs, interpretations, and 
repertoire, music conventions usually 
include much musical performance. 
They usually require considerable 
self-participation on the part of the 
teacher attendant. Hence, the medium 
of the convention, clinic, and work- 
shop is very important to the music 
teacher. He cannot receive all of his 
professional stimulation through the 
reading of books and periodicals. Be- 
cause school performing groups are 
needed to make the conventions func- 
tional, they are customarily held dur- 
ing the regular school year. Schools 
have much to gain from having their 
teachers attend such meetings, and 
each large city should develop poli- 
cies which are reasonable and fair, 
and which will encourage teachers to 
maintain their professional contacts in 
their respective teaching areas. 

10. There are many desirable out- 
comes for both teacher and student 
from those experiences which permit 
them to listen to other school per- 
forming groups. City school systems, 
with a minimum of transportation 
difficulty and with the natural coor- 
dinating authority of a central music 
department staff, are in a strategic 
position to experiment with various 
types of music festivals. They should 
explore all possibilities for developing 
the full potentialities of the music 
festival and make available their 
findings to county and regional groups 
of school music teachers. 

San Francisco Public Schools 
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Certain Characteristics of Baton Twirlers 


THOMAS F. RICHARDSON and CHARLES F. LEHMAN JR. 


The Problem 


HERE ARE in the United States 
thousands of school girls ranging 
from ages twelve through eighteen 
who are taking part in the band pro- 
gram as twirlers. It is unusual for any 
band, whether the band of a small 
community or large city, to parade 
down the street without the accom- 
paniment of a battery of twirlers. It 
is quite evident from the skill mani- 
fested on the part of these twirlers 
that they have spent countless hours 
in the development of this technique. 
Each year high school band direc- 
turs, teachers, guidance counselors, 
and education consultants are con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting 
several of these twirlers. Certain per- 
sonality factors and certain elements 
in the student’s background must con- 
tribute to success in this field, inas- 
much as it is a highly competitive and 
a highly skilled occupation for the 
high school or the junior high school 
youngster. Many young twirlers begin 
conscientious study in baton twirling 
at the elementary school level. The 
competition is keen, and the twirler 
considers herself extremely fortunate 
if she should ultimately be appointed 
to the position of a regular twirler in 
her local high school musical organi- 
zation. Many times the selection of 
twirlers is based upon school popu- 
larity, popularity within the band it- 
self, school citizenship, and leadership. 
Academic grades are sometimes con- 
sidered. Some directors leave the se- 
lection of twirlers to a committee 
which is responsible to the administra- 
tion of the school. 
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What is the mental health outlook 
and what is the temperament of the 
young girls who choose to give up 
hours of their life in the practice and 
development of the skill of twirling a 
baton when it is extremely obvious 
that within a short span of time and 
with the exception of a very few of 
those who go on into the teaching of 
twirling the actual practice of the 
skill developed will cease? Over 98 
percent of all girls who ultimately be- 
come successful twirlers do not use the 
baton after their graduation from 
either high school or college. 

It would be of considerable interest 
to know something of the personality 
of these young people. Likewise, it 
would be of considerable value to the 
counselor to know the nature of these 
people, both from the point of view 
of advising prospective twiriers and 
likewise for solving the adjustment 
problems of those people who are al- 
ready engaged in the activity. The 
investigators decided to attempt some 
objective measurement of the situation 
and proceeded with the following re- 
search. 

The Procedure 


Two hundred and thirty high school 
twirlers in attendance at the annual 
Texas Christian University Twirling 
Camp under the direction of E. R. 
Woodard Jr. were measured by the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule and 
the Mental Health Analysis. These 
twirlers came principally from the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. They were girls, ages 15 
through 19, who had been active in 
twirling for one or more years. Many 
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of them had four, five, and six years 
of experience. The group was selec- 
tive, in that the students had proved 
beyond any doubt their interest and 
skill in twirling. 

Means and standard deviations were 
computed on each of the scales in the 
Thurstone Schedule: Active (A), 
Vigorous (V), Impulsive (I), Dom- 
inant (D), Stable (E), Sociable (S), 
and Reflective (R). In the Mental 
Health Analysis mean scores were com- 
puted on Mental Health Liabilities 
(Lib.): Behavioral Immaturity (1), 
Emotional Instability (m), Feelings 
of Inadequacy (n), Physical Defects 


which represents a degree of sociabili- 
ty on the Thurstone Schedule, the 
twirlers made a raw score of 15.62, 
which ranked at the 75th percentile. 
The scale defines the sociable person 
as one who usually enjoys the com- 
pany of others, makes friends easily, 
is sympathetic, cooperative, and agree- 
able in relationships with others. It 
is most noteworthy that these young 
girls who choose twirling as an avoca- 
tion were of a very sociable nature, 
ranking at the upper quartile on the 
Thurstone Scale. 

The R (Reflective) scale, revealed 
a percentile of 73. A high score in this 


TABLE 1 
SCORES ON THE THURSTONE SCHEDULE 








Scale 





Mean Sigma PE. of M. Percentile 
A (Active) 11.45 3.13 139 70 
V (Vigorous) 10.78 3.41 152 82 
I (Impulsive) 14.19 2.44 108 66 
D (Dominant 13.53 4.10 182 82 
E (Stable) 8.9 3.26 145 60 
S (Sociable) 15.62 2.82 125 75 
R (Reflective) 8.89 3.20 145 73 





(0), and Nervous Manifestations (p). 
Mean scores were computed on the 
Mental Health Assets (Ast.) scales: 
Close Personal Relationships (a), In- 
terpersonal Skills (b), Social Partici- 
pation (c), Satisfying Work and Rec- 
reation (d), Outlook and Goals (e), 
as well as a total score for the Mental 
Health Analysis. These mean scores 
were converted into percentile ratings 
for final interpretation. A typical per- 
centile graph was drawn for each of 
the tests. Conclusions were drawn by 
comparing the twirlers’ scores with the 
norms for each scale. 


The Results 
Table 1 reveals that in the S scale, 


area indicates liking for meditative 
thinking and enjoyment of dealing 
with theoretical rather than practical 
problems. One who scores high usu- 
ally prefers to work alone with ma- 
terial requiring accuracy and fine de- 
tail. The twirlers fell well above the 
50th percentile in this area. Table I 
reveals that on the A or Active scale 
the 70th percentile was achieved by 
the twirlers. A high score in this area 
suggests the person who likes to be 
“on the go,” who probably speaks, 
writes, works, drives, and eats fast 
even if she does not have to do so. 

Next is the I scale, or the Impul- 
sive rating. On this particular scale 
the twirlers ranked at the 66th per- 
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centile. One scoring high in this area 
should be expected to display a happy- 
go-lucky attitude, probably taking 
chances and making decisions rather 
quickly. 

The lowest score earned on the 
Thurstone Scale by the twirlers was at 


ability column were at the 50th per- 
centile or below. The first important 
score which the table reveals is that 
of the total scores of the Liabilities. 
They earned a mean score of 68.5, 
which placed them at the 50th per- 
centile. 


TABLE 2 
MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS 











Scale Mean Sigma P.E. of M. Percentile 
I. Lib. (Liabilities) 68.52 13.26 590 50 
“}” (Behavioral Immaturity) 15.21 2.54 113 60 
“m” (Emotional Instability) 10.47 3.97 176 45 
“n” (Feelings of Inadequacy) 14.42 3.42 152 55 
“9” (Physical Defects) 15.13 4.06 181 40 
“bp” (Nervous Manifestations) 15.14 3.29 146 50 
II. Ast. (Assets) 87.54 6.65 .296 80 
“a” (Close Personal 
Relationships) 19.06 2.07 092 
“b” (Interpersonal Skills) 17.42 1.90 085 84 
“c” (Social Participation) 18.91 1.75 .078 
“dq” (Satisfying Work and 
Recreation 16.53 2.24 .099 75 
“e” (Outlook and Goals) 18.79 1.68 075 87 
Total 155.12 5.17 .230 60 





the 60th percentile. That scale was the 
E scale (stability). A high stability 
score indicates that the subject re- 
mains calm in a crisis, can disregard 
distractions while studying or work- 
ing, and is not irritated if interrupted 
while concentrating. 

Table 2 reveals the mean scores, the 
standard deviations, and the probable 
errors of the mean, as well as the per- 
centiles of all of the ten categories in 
the Mental Health Analysis. Generally 
speaking, the twirlers scored far high- 
er on the Mental Health Assets than 
they did on the Mental Health Li- 
abilities. All scores in the Mental 
Health Assets were considerably above 
the 50th percentile, while all scores, 
with the exception of two, in the Li- 


In the “1” scale (Behavior Imma- 
turity) the group of students studied 
registered at the 60th percentile. The 
behaviorly immature individual reacts 
on the basis of childhood ideas and 
desires. She has not yet learned to as- 
sume responsibility for, or to accept 
the consequences of her own acts. 
She attempts to solve her problems by 
such childish methods as sulking, cry- 
ing, pouting, hitting others, or pre- 
tending to be ill. She has failed to de- 
velop emotional control and thinks 
primarily in terms of herself and her 
own comfort. In this particular cate- 
gory the twirlers ranked at the 60th 
percentile. 

The “m” scale (Emotional Insta- 
bility) shows the twirlers to rank at 
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the 45th percentile, based upon a mean 
raw score of 10.5. The individual who 
is emotionally instable is characterist- 
ically sensitive, tense, and given to ex- 
cessive self-concern. She may substi- 
tute the joys of a fantasy world for 
actual success in real life. She may 
develop one or more physical symp- 
toms designed to provide her with es- 
cape from responsibilities and thus 
diminish her distress. She is quick to 
make excuses for failure and to take 
advantage of those who will serve her. 

The “‘n” scale (Feelings of Inade- 
quacy) shows the subjects to rank at 
the 55th percentile. The inadequate 
individual feels inferior and incompe- 
tent. This feeling may be related not 
only to particular skills and abilities 
but may be general in nature. Such a 
person feels that she is not well re- 
garded by others, that people have 
little faith in her future possibilities, 
and that she is not socially successful. 
She feels that she is left out of things, 
perhaps because she is not attractive 
and she lacks ability. 

The “o” scale (Physical Defects) 
shows the twirlers to rank at the 40th 
percentile, or ten percentile points be- 
low the mean of the norms. The in- 
dividual who possesses one or more 
physical defects is likely to respond 
with feelings of inferiority because of 
unfavorable comparison or of handi- 
caps in competition with other per- 
sons. It is usually not the physical de- 
fect per se that brings the unhappi- 
ness, but the restrictions and social 
disappovals that come in its wake. 
This, obviously, is no problem for the 
average twirler. 

The “p” scale (Nervous Manifesta- 
tions) shows the twirlers to rank at 
the 50th percentile. The individual who 
is suffering from nervous symptoms 
manifests one or more of a variety of 
what appear to be physical disorders 


such as eye-strain, loss of appetite, in- 
ability to sleep, chronic worries, or 
dizzy spells. Stuttering, ticks, and oth- 
er spasmodic or restless movements are 
also symptomatic of this kind of men- 
tal ill health. As stated before, the 
group scored at the 50th percentile on 
this particular scale. 

Continuing the examination of Ta- 
ble 2, we discover that the Total As- 
set score of the entire group ranked at 
the 80th percentile, or thirty percent- 
ile points above the calculated mean 
of an unselected group. In the first of 
the Asset scales, that of Close Person- 
al Relationships, the subjects scored 
at the 80th percentile with a raw score 
of 19. The individual who possesses 
this asset to mental health counts 
among her acquaintances someone in 
whom she can confide, who shows a 
genuine respect for her as a person, 
and who welcomes friendships of a 
warm and substantial nature. Such an 
individual enjoys a sense of security 
and well being because of having a 
status with those who mean something 
to her welfare. 

The “b” scale (Interpersonal Skills) 
shows the group ranked at the 84th 
percentile, having made a raw score 
of 17.4. The socially skillful individ- 
ual gets along well with other people. 
She understands their motives and is 
solicitous of their welfare. She goes 
out of her way to be of assistance to 
both friends and strangers and is tact- 
ful in her dealings with them. The 
socially skillful person subordinates 
her egotistic tendencies in favor of the 
needs and activities of her associates. 

The “c” scale (Social Participation) 
shows the twirlers at the 90th percent- 
ile. This was the highest percentile 
earned on any of the tests used in the 
investigation. The socially adjusted 
person participates in a number of so- 
cial activities in which cooperation and 
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mutuality are in evidence. In contrast 
to the isolate who prefers her own 
company, this individual enjoys the 
companionship of others. Her willing- 
ness to cooperate for the success of 
group endeavors provides her with a 
feeling of belongingness and having a 
status which her nature requires. 

The “d” scale (Satisfying Work and 
Recreation) shows the twirlers to rank 
at the 75th percentile. The well-ad- 
justed individual experiences success 
and satisfaction in her work, whether 
it be the seeking of an education or 
occupational relationships in the pro- 
fessions, industry, or business. She 
also participates in a variety of hob- 
bies and recreational activities which 
provide release from tension. She will 
have chosen tasks which challenge her 
and satisfy her need for approval in 
the sense of achievement. The twirl- 
ers scored in the upper quartile in this 
particular category. 

The “e” scale (Outlook and Goals) 
shows the subjects ranked at the 87th 
percentile with a score of 18.8. The 
mentally healthy individual has a 
satisfying philosophy of life which 
guides her behavior in harmony with 
socially acceptable ethical and moral 
principles. She also understands her 
environment and the forces that cause 
and effect relationships which shape 
her destiny as a member of a social 
group. She establishes approved per- 
sonal goals and makes reasonable prog- 
ress toward their attainment. 

In the Total Mental Health Analysis 
score, Table 2 reveals that the sub- 
jects studied earned a raw score of 
155 and ranked at the 60th percentile. 
This should be compared with the 
50th percentile scored in the Total 


Liability and with the 80th percentile 
earned in the Assets score. 


Conclusion 


To the degree that one will accept 
the 230 subjects as being relatively rep- 
resentative of the entire twirling popu- 
lation, we can interpret the findings 
with the following broad generaliza- 
tions. 

The twirlers are responsive to their 
environment as they reacted above av- 
erage on all of the scales of the Thur- 
stone Test. They are particularly ac- 
tive and dominant as is revealed by 
the fact that the group scored at the 
82nd percentile on the Vigorous and 
Dominant scales. They are compar- 
atively sociable, having scored in the 
upper quartile on the Social Scale. 

On the Mental Health Analysis, 
scores earned on the Assets far sur- 
passed the Liabilities. All scores on the 
Liabilities were near the norm for any 
unselected group. All scores on the 
Asset scales were above average and 
two were found to be most revealing: 
(1) the group scored at the 90th per- 
centile on the Social Participation 
scale; and (2) they scored at the 87th 
percentile on the Outlooks and Goals 
scale. 

Added research of this type is rec- 
ommended. Investigations in the areas 
of personality characteristics and men- 
tal ability should be instituted. As far 
as the present study is concerned, from 
it we must conclude that the 230 
twirlers investigated proved to be con- 
siderably above average in their re- 
action to their social environment and 
in mental health. 


Texas Christian University 
Delta State College 








A History of Music Education in Texas 


B. M. BAKKEGARD 


E DUCATIONAL HISTORIANS generally 
overlook the contribution that the 
Southwest has made to the early de- 
velopment of education in America. 
In the area of music education, this is 
especially true. Birge, for example, 
makes no reference to the early history 
of public school music in the South- 
west. While the New England tradi- 
tion in music education was the pre- 
dominant influence in shaping the 
course of public school music in the 
United States, other cultures exerted 
influences which should not be ignored. 
It will be the purpose of this article to 
present some of the early historical 
background of music education, both 
public and private, in the Southwest 
and to discuss the development of pub- 
lic school music in Texas. 

It is difficult to realize that a system 
of education was established on the 
North American continent nearly a 
century before the English settlements 
on the Atlantic coast represented more 
than footholds. Within twenty-five 
years of the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes and his followers, a flourishing 
Spanish city had arisen on the site of 
the Aztec capitol and the beginnings 
of a university had been made.? Un- 
til well into the nineteenth century 
the Western cultural pattern of the 


1Edward B. Birge, History of Public School 
Music in the United States (revised ed.; Phila- 
delphia: Oliver Ditson Co., 1937). 


2For a detailed account of the oldest univer- 
sity in the western hemisphere and its contribu- 
tion to the culture of the Southwest, see Fran- 
cisco Cervantes de Salazar, Life in the Imperial 
and Loyal City of Mexico in New Spain and 
the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico, 
trans. Minnie L. B. Shepard (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1954). 
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entire territory that is now the south- 
western United States came from 
Spain by way of Mexico rather than 
from Northern Europe by way of the 
eastern United States. Many of the 
Spanish influences are still evident in 
the composition of the population, the 
language, the art and music, the archi- 
tecture, and various geographical des- 
ignations throughout the Southwest. 


The Early Missions 


The Spanish explorers recognized 
the value of having missionaries join 
their expeditionary forces to help in 
the conquest of the New World. As 
early as 1521 Cortes was encouraging 
missionaries to come from Spain to 
convert the natives to Christianity and 
to assist in the conquest of new re- 
gions. The first came in 1523; and 
thereafter for three centuries there 
poured from Europe a _ continuous 
stream of friars and priests, who went 
north with the explorers, erected mon- 
asteries in the regions brought under 
Spanish control, and established mis- 
sions on the frontiers. 

At the time of the discovery of the 
New World, the Indians of the South- 
west had developed the highest degree 
of civilization known in North Ameri- 
ca. Their artistic achievements, as ex- 
hibited in their temples, drawings, 
paintings, weavings, and pottery, were 
most remarkable. Music, too, was de- 
veloped to a rather high degree as a 
native art. The missionaries found the 
natives to be extremely fond of melo- 
dy, and their ritual dances often ex- 
hibited highly complicated rhythmic 
patterns. 
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Because of the Indian’s inherent de- 
sire for music and the importance that 
the church placed on music in Christ- 
ian worship, the missionaries found no 
other means so powerful in attracting 
the interest of the natives and leading 
them to the acceptance of Christiani- 
ty. Following ancient Christian prac- 
tice, the youth of the mission schools 
were formed into church choirs. Spe- 
cial choristers to train them were 
brought from Europe. Native singers 
often were taken from one community 
to another to assist in overcoming the 
belligerence of their fellow tribesmen. 
Christian song was thus found to be 
more powerful in converting the na- 
tives to Western civilization than were 
the abstract doctrines of the church 
or the ritualism of worship. 

The first teacher of European music 
in North America was Fray Pedro de 
Gante, who established a school in 
Mexico City in 1527. He immediately 
made music one of the most important 
subjects of the curriculum, for musi- 
cians were needed in the services of the 
church as well as in missionary proj- 
ects. 

The line of missions soon moved 
northward, and by 1600 the Spanish 
frontier had reached the Rio Grande 
River. The earliest mission to be es- 
tablished within the present boundaries 
of Texas was near El Paso in 1659. 
There the first European music known 
in Texas was taught to the natives by 
Friar Garcia de San Francisco at the 
Mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe.* 
Not only were the Indians taught to 
sing and to make and to play musical 
instruments for Christian worship but 
also to utilize their music in recre- 


3See Sister Joan of Arc, Catholic Music and 
Musicians in Texas (San Antonio, 1936), pp. 
2-64, for a further account of music in the 
early missions of Texas. Also see Lota M. 
Spell, Music in Texas (Austin, 1936). 


ational activities. The extent to which 
the early missionaries went to bring 
occidental music to the Indians of the 
Southwest is evidenced by the placing 
of an organ in the Cinecue Mission at 
Ysleta, Texas, in 1665.* 


Public Schools 


In order to appreciate why a sys- 
tem of public education developed 
slowly in the Southwest, it is neces- 
sary to understand some of the reli- 
gious and political factors which con- 
ditioned educational activities. 

In Mexico, as in Spain, education 
was a function of the church and not 
the state, which accounts for the num- 
erous mission schools established 
throughout Spanish dominated terri- 
tories. Another deterrent to public edu- 
cation in the Southwest stemmed from 
the political confusion of the region. 
The territory North of the Rio Grande 
River from the earliest times was a 
battleground of rival races, nations, 
and conflicting cultures. It was here 
that the French and Spanish renewed 
their Old World rivalry and struggled 
for supremacy over the vast territories 
of the Western hemisphere. Early in 
the nineteenth century the Mexican 
people, having assimilated to some de- 
gree the superior arts of their masters, 
overthrew Spanish rule and undertook 
to govern themselves. Texas found it- 
self no longer a Spanish province, but 
a part of a Mexican state. From a pub- 
lic education standpoint, very little 
was accomplished while Texas was un- 
der the domination of either the old or 





4Virginia Link, “A Study of Public School 
Music in El Paso, Texas’ (Unpubl. M. S. 
thesis, Sul Ross State Teachers College, 1940), 
p. 2. Link reports that this was the second pipe 
organ to be installed in what is now the United 
States, the first having been brought by ox 
wagon from Mexico City by way of El Paso 
and placed in a mission in Sante Fe, N. M. 
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new governments.® Among the acts of 
the new government that Mexico re- 
gretted later was the privilege granted 
to a few people from the United States 
to make settlements in Texas. As soon 
as this permission was granted, Eng- 
lish speaking people from the United 
States came in great numbers. Al- 
though they agreed when they came to 
use the Spanish language and to be- 
come Catholics, few of them did 
either. It was not long before the An- 
glo-Americans outnumbered the Mexi- 
cans, and after several military en- 
counters, Texas declared its indepen- 
dence and became a Republic in 1836. 

Under the newly established Repub- 
lic the first act concerning public edu- 
cation was approved in 1839, whereby 
three leagues of land of the public 
domain were donated to each county 
for school purposes. The act had little 
time to accomplish its intent, for six 
years later Texas joined the United 
States. The convention that met in 
1845 to frame a State Constitution 
immediately made provision for pub- 
lic education.® 


The German Contribution 


The city of Galveston, the most im- 
portant commercial center in the state 
at the time, was the first to obtain ap- 





50One of the chief grievances charged against 
Mexico in the Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence of 1836 was: “It (the Mexican Govern- 
ment) has failed to establish any public system 
of education, although possessed of almost 
boundless resources and although it is an 
axiom in political science, that, unless a people 
are educated and enlightened, it is idle to ex- 
pect the continuance of civil liberty, or the 
capacity of self-government.” 


6Article X, Sec. I of the State Constitution 
declares: “A general diffusion of knowledge be- 
ing essential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty 
of the Legislature of this State to make suitable 
provisions for the support and maintenance of 
Public Schools. . . . Not less than one-tenth of 
the annual public revenue shall be set apart for 
the support of free schools.” 


proval from the State Legislature in 
1846 to levy a local tax for the support 
of schools, including instruction in mu- 
sic. Many of the leading citizens of 
Galveston came directly from Ger- 
many. Since music constituted an im- 
portant part of German education, 
these citizens quite naturally insisted 
that music be taught in the schools 
where their children received instruc- 
tion. According to Spell, a Galveston 
school report dated 1847 indicates the 
high regard the leaders of that com- 
munity held for music education over 
a century ago: 


“Music has been taught in all the schools 
since their opening. . . . The introduction of 
this beautiful art, as a branch of elementary 
education, has given universal satisfaction 
to all interested, and to none more entirely 
than the children themselves. This is no 
longer an experiment or a theory. Whether 
as a means of joyous recreation to the 
fagged and weary pupil, or as a weapon of 
discipline over the boisterous one, it is worth 
tenfold its cost; but when we contemplate 
its probable influence, as a moral hygiene, 
over the minds of our youth, at a season 
of life when impressions are the most last- 
ing, its value is truly incalculable. Among 
the pupils there is a large number of Ger- 
mans, many of whom entered the schools 
without knowing a word of English. These 
children now sing our National Airs cor- 
rectly, and feelingly, and are forming their 
ideas of patriotism, and its duties, in their 
most pleasing associations.” 

German activities in music were not 
confined to the school, or even to the 
church. Wherever Germans settled in 
large numbers, they organized com- 
munity choruses.® 





TMusic in Texas, p. 80. 


8For a detailed account of early German 
singing societies see Oscar Hass, A Chronological 
History of the Singers of German Songs in 
Texas (New Braunfels, 1948), pp. 1-60. Hass 
reports that the first German singing society in 
the state was founded in 1845 at New Braunfels 
and has continued to be active ever since, with 
the exception of a brief period during World 
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The second community in Texas to 
offer free public school instruction 
was San Antonio. Here, as in Galve- 
ston, many of the residents were Ger- 
mans. That they recognized the im- 
portance of free public education, in- 
cluding music instruction, is testified 
by an agreement dated 1853 and pre- 
served at the San Antonio City Hall: 


It is hereby agreed between Francis Heilig 
and the City of San Antonio through their 
school committee that said Heilig agrees to 
teach vocal music to the scholars of ‘the 
People’s Schools’ of San Antonio by giving 
said scholars four lessons per week to be 
given at such hours as the teachers of the 
different schools may decide. For such 
service the city agrees to pay the said 
Heilig Ten Dollars per month, at the end 
of each month.® 


Private Schools and Academies 
1845-1885 


In the non-German communities, 
free public education was less popu- 
lar. Many of the early settlers ad- 
hered to the doctrine that education 
was entirely a church and family pre- 
rogative and that intervention by the 
State was an affront to personal dig- 
nity. They opposed school taxes ex- 
cept to pay tuition for the children of 
the poor. Another group, not so large 
in number, was eager for a genuine 
system of free education. It was inevi- 





War I when public sentiment was unfavorable 
toward Germany. Other Texas communities 
which organized German singing societies before 
1900 include San Antonio, 1854; Fredericks- 
burg, 1859; Austin, 1879; Boerne and Galves- 
ton, 1881; Comfort and Dallas, 1883; Walhalla, 
1884; Anhalt, 1885; Smithson Valley, 1886; 
Luckenbach, 1892; Kerrville, 1896. 


8While the agreement does not mention that 
instrumental music instruction was to be in- 
cluded, Frederick W. Eby, The Development of 
Education in Texas (New York, 1925), p. 127, 
reports that free violin lessons were included in 
the curriculum of the San Antonio Public 
Schools as early as 1853. If Eby’s report is 
correct, this represents the beginning of free 
instrumental instruction in Texas Public Schools. 


table that with such diversity of 
thought state-wide public education 
could not easily be established. As a 
sort of compromise, numerous private 
schools and academies were opened.’® 
Since these schools were operated on a 
tuition basis and the curriculum con- 
tent was not controlled by a central 
agency, there was usually a wide range 
of course offerings. Private instruction 
in piano, guitar, and singing was an 
important part of the curriculum, es- 
pecially in the girls’ schools. Follow- 
ing are two representative paid adver- 
tisements appearing in The Houston 
Daily Telegraph in 1871: 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Session of this 
Institution [The Locquet Institute} will 
commence on Thursday, Sept. 1, 1870. With 
a view of making the pupils practical as 
well as accomplished women, the course of 
instruction both French and English, will 
be confided to the care of competent pro- 
fessors. Mr. Eugene Prevost still presides 
over the Musical Department and is assisted 
by Mr. Duquesnay, Mmes. Boudousquie, 
Magioni, and Laurent.11 

The Houston Academy offers superior ad- 
vantages to parents wishing to place their 
children in a first-class school. The Usual 
Academic Studies, with German, French and 
Music are taught by competent and experi- 
enced teachers. For terms apply to or ad- 
dress B. S. Fitzgerald, Principal.1* 


In addition to the music teachers in 
the various academies, there were 
many private teachers of music 
throughout the state. The organiza- 
tion of the MTNA in 1876 and that 
of the music section of the NEA in 
1884 was soon reflected in Texas by 


10Sixth Annual Report of the Supt. of Pub. 


Inst. (Austin, 1888), p. 33, reports 147 high 
schools and academies in Texas at this time. 
Of this number, ninety were privately owned 
and operated. 

11Daily Telegraph (Houston, May 30, 1871), 
p. 3. 

12Daily Telegraph (Houston, March 24, 
1871), p. S. 
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the organization of the Texas Music 
Teacher’s Association with 76 mem- 
bers in 1886. The membership was 
made up almost exclusively of private 
piano teachers. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, it was customary for 
many of the Texas public schools to 
publish a school catalog of course of- 
ferings. A survey of these early cata- 
logs reveals that it was not uncommon 
for the school administrators to sup- 
port the work of private music teach- 
ers by including in the catalog a state- 
ment informing interested students 
where they might receive private mu- 
sic instruction, such as the following: 

Miss Allie Cabaniss is teaching a private 
class in music near the school. She has sev- 
eral years of experience as a music teacher 
and her rates of tuition are reasonable. She 
gives lessons on the piano and organ. Her 
piano is new and first class. All students who 
desire to do so may avail themselves of this 
opportunity. Fees: One hour daily per 
month, $3.00; half hour daily per month, 
$2.00.18 


The Public School Movement 


In 1854 the State Legislature 
passed the Common School Act, which 
established a school fund for the sup- 
port of public education. Before the 
act could begin to accomplish its pur- 
pose, Texas was involved in the Civil 
War, a conflict which devastated pub- 
lic education together with the whole 
social and economic structure. The 
war also disrupted the foundation of 
musical influence in the state, for 
many of the Germans and other lead- 
ing citizens fled to Mexico rather than 
fight a war in defense of slavery. 

The reconstruction period saw lit- 
tle accomplished with regard to pro- 
viding a climate in which the fine arts 


13Blanco High School Catalogue (Sept., 
1885), p. 16. 


could be cultivated. By 1880, how- 
ever, the government was back in the 
hands of local citizens, and public 
sentiment in favor of local tax support 
for education began to grow. Many in- 
dependent school districts were organ- 
ized, and in these public schools music 
began its uninterrupted growth. 

The State Department of Education 
provided little early guidance. The first 
annual school report’* lists recom- 
mended books in every subject except 
music; and it was not until 1915 that 
a uniform state course of study in 
elementary school music was adopt- 
ed.** Few were the early attempts at 
systematic teaching of even the funda- 
mentals of music except in those 
schools which employed special music 
teachers, most of whom at first were 
not members of the full-time school 
faculties. By 1900, however, most of 
the larger independent schools em- 
ployed an elementary school music 
supervisor and published a local mu- 
sic course of study which outlined 
certain methods and materials to be 
used in each of the seven elementary 
grades. These early courses of study 
suggest that music be taught in con- 
junction with calesthenics in the pri- 
mary grades and with physical culture 
in the grammar grades. The early 
county school courses of study made 
no provision for music other than list- 
ing it as one of the activities accept- 
able for “Opening Exercises.” 

Soon after the turn of the nineteenth 
century, music began slowly to find a 
place in the secondary school curricu- 
lum. School administrators needed mu- 


4First Annual Report of the Supt. of Pub. 


Inst. (Austin, 1872), p. 105. 


State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 46, “Manual and 
Course of Study for Public Schools of Texas” 
(Austin, 1915), pp. 71-76. A large number of 
early courses of study are preserved at the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center of the 
University of Texas Library. 
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sic, for example, at graduation exer- 
cises and other academic functions, 
and from this need grew a few high 
school choral ensembles and orchestras. 
Until after World War I, however, 
most of the high school music pro- 
grams in the state continued to be 
after-school, non-credit, extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 


Teacher Training 


The local professional training of 
public school music teachers before 
1890 was limited exclusively to the 
study of applied music. The teacher 
training institutions of the state of- 
fered no courses in music education 
before this time. The only music 
courses listed in the early normal 
school catalogs were applied music 
courses, none of which specifically 
concerned public school music meth- 
ods. An early catalog of the oldest 
teacher training institution in the 
state listed only applied music courses 
and stressed “. . . voice culture, man- 
agement of breath, enunciation, and 
articulation.”*® It is evident then that 
whatever formal training in public 
school music methods local teachers 
may have received before 1890 was 
acquired out-of-state or from such 
leaders as Luther Whiting Mason, who 
visited several of the larger cities of 
the state in 1888 to conduct an in- 
service training program and to intro- 
duce his music series, The National 
Music Course. 

By 1890 the teacher training insti- 
tutions were beginning to think in 
terms of the needs of public school 
music teachers, as is evidenced by the 
following catalog announcement: 

Music as it is here taught does not embrace 


in its methods what popularly is termed 
vocal culture. Its aim is to teach the gen- 





16Sam Houston Normal Institute, Seventh 
Annual Catalogue (Huntsville, 1885), p. 23. 


eral laws and principles which underlie all 
true musical education so as to enable the 
student to read and sing music at sight. 
Special instruction will be given in the rudi- 
mentary elements and technics of vocal mu- 
sic as best suited to public school work, the 
primary object being to prepare the student 
for this work. To accomplish this, the de- 
partment of class singing is emphasized, 
and vocal culture can be taught only in- 
cidentally. This branch of musical culture 
is now commanding the earnest attention of 
educators. Its importance is being recog- 
nized as a power for effecting great educa- 
tional and moral good, and vocal music is 
being engrafted on the course of study in 
most of our public schools.17 


Most of the teachers of the state, 
however, did not attend normal schools 
or colleges but received their pre- 
service training in what came to be 
known as summer normal institutes, 
which usually consisted of two sessions 
of five weeks each."* The institute pro- 
gram continued to provide the train- 
ing for most of the elementary school 
teachers of the state until after World 
War I. As late as 1915, more than 
twelve thousand teachers attended 
summer institutes, and of this number 
about ten thousand took the pre- 
scribed examinations for teachers’ 
certificates.’ However, it was not until 
1922 that an institute course of study 
made any reference to instruction in 
public school music.”° 

After 1920 there set in a gradual 


17Sam Houston State Normal School, Eleventh 
Annual Catalogue (Huntsville, 1889), p. 30. 
This is the same school as the one referred to 
in fn. 16. It is currently named Sam Houston 
State College. 

18Fourth Biennial Report of the State Dept. 
of Educ. (Austin, 1883), p. 6. Institutes for 
white teachers were maintained in each sena- 
torial district and for Negro teachers in each 
congressional district of the state. 

19State Dept. of Educ. Bull 52, “Summer 
Normal Bull.” (Austin, 1916), p. 3. 

20State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 146, “Summer 
Normals, Outline of Course of Study” (Austin, 
1922), p. 72. 
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decline in the summer institute train- 
ing program, and more of the teach- 
ers turned to the normal schools and 
colleges for their training. As the pub- 
lic schools began placing greater em- 
phasis on music, the teacher training 
institutions provided more courses in 
applied music and in music methods 
and outlined both undergraduate and 
graduate degree programs for music 
education majors. Currently there are 
fifteen junior colleges and thirty-five 
senior colleges in the state sharing in 
the teacher training program in mu- 
sic. All are members of the Texas 
Association of Music Schools, and 
seven of the senior colleges are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 


Certification 


In the area of music, early Texas 
certification laws were extremely lax. 
Before 1922, elementary school certi- 
fication examinations made no attempt 
to evaluate the candidate’s competence 
in teaching music. As late as 1935, 
anyone holding a general teaching cer- 
tificate could teach music full-time. 
Any teacher who held a general teach- 
ing certificate and had taught music 
for ten years was eligible for a life 
certificate in music.”* 

During the past twenty years there 
has been a gradual tightening of .regu- 
lations. By 1937 all two-year and 
four-year accredited high schools 
properly classified by the State De- 
partment of Education were required 
to employ teachers of music who were 
graduates of a standard college or 
university with at least a minor (12 
semester hours) in music or who held 
a special music certificate issued by the 





State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 346, “Laws, 
Rules and Regulations Governing State Teachers’ 
Certificates” (Austin, 1935), p. 33. 


State Department of Education.*? 

In 1942 all new teachers of music 
in grades one-six were required to 
present twelve semester hours credit 
in music. A teacher so qualified could 
not teach music for more than one- 
fourth teaching time. The new teach- 
ers in junior and senior high schools, 
whose music schedules occupied up to 
but not more than one-half teaching 
time, were required to present a ba- 
chelor’s degree with at least twenty- 
four semester hours in music. Full- 
time teachers of music were required 
to have the bachelor’s degree with a 
minimum of forty-two semester hours 
in music.”* 

Currently two types of certificates 
are in force: (1) the Provisional Cer- 
tificate, which requires a bachelor’s 
degree conferred by a college or uni- 
versity approved by the State Board 
of Education; (2) the Professional 
Certificate, which, in addition to the 
bachelor’s degree, requires at least 
thirty additional hours of graduate 
level credit from a college or univer- 
sity with an approved graduate pro- 
gram of teacher education, and at 
least three years of teaching experi- 
ence. Both certificates are permanent 
and indicate the area of specialization 
for which they are issued.** 

The music supervisor’s certificate, 
another form of the Professional Cer- 
tificate, stipulates certain requirements 
in music: (1) a master’s degree from 
an institution approved for its pro- 
gram of teacher education; (2) at 





22State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 378, “Teaching 
Music in Texas High Schools” (Austin, 1937), 
p. 16. 

23State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 422, “Teaching 
Music in Texas Schools” (Austin, 1942), pp. 
13-14. 

Senate Bill No. 86, passed by the Fifty- 
Fourth State Legislature April, 1955, governs 
the new certification requirements of public 
school teachers of Texas. 
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least three years of teaching experi- 
ence in music; (3) a valid certificate 
for teaching music in the elementary 
and secondary schools; (4) at least 
eighteen semester hours of advanced 
level courses taking into account the 
areas of human growth and develop- 
ment, curriculum development and 
instructional materials in music, prin- 
ciples and practices of organizing and 
administering a music program, prin- 
ciples and methods of instruction in 
music. 


Accrediting High School Music 


By 1900, music instruction had be- 
come fairly well established in most 
of the urban elementary schools of 
the state. With regard to high school 
music, such was not the case. One of 
the chief obstacles confronting the 
growth of secondary school music was 
the failure of the State Department 
of Education to recognize music as a 
subject worthy of high school credit. 
The first State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to take a genuine in- 
terest in secondary school music was 
Superintendent Blanton. In 1919 the 
Committee on the Inspection, Classi- 
fication, and Affiliation of Schools, of 
which Blanton was chairman, offered 
recommendations which have had far- 
reaching influence on the program of 
secondary school music in Texas: (1) 
that music be recognized as a suitable 
subject for high school credit; (2) 
that affiliation of music be authorized 
in high schools on the same basis as 
other subjects; (3) that the state su- 
perintendent prepare a course of study 
for high school music.** In 1920 each 
of the recommendations was satisfied, 
at least in part. The Department of 
Education recognized work completed 
in general music, harmony, history and 





State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 101, “Texas 
High Schools” (Austin, 1919), p. 8. 


appreciation—but not for ensemble 
participation or private instruction— 
and published the first high school 
state course of study in music.”* 

After music courses completed in 
the high school became recognized, 
the private teachers of piano, voice, 
and violin began bringing pressure 
upon the Department of Education to 
grant credit for music instruction ta- 
ken outside the school. It was not un- 
til 1935 that a regulation was passed 
“providing an acceptable way by 
which pupils in accredited high schools 
may receive, by examination, credit 
toward high school graduation or to- 
ward college entrance or both to the 
extent of one unit each in voice, 
piano, and violin for work done out- 
side the school under private instruc- 
tion.””?* 

Another factor tending to limit the 
high school music program was college 
entrance requirements; for no pro- 
spective college student chose to accu- 
mulate high school credits that could 
not be counted toward college en- 
trance. In 1931 the Department of 
Education prescribed the music courses 
that would be acceptable toward col- 
lege entrance.** These were general 
music, harmony, and history and ap- 
preciation of music. Band orchestra, 
and chorus were added two years later. 


The Texas Music Educators 
Association 


The most productive period of mu- 
sic education in Texas is closely linked 
with the growth of the Texas Music 
Educators Association. 





26State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 119, “Texas 
High School Music” (Austin, 1920), p. 41. 

27State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 347, “Standards 
and Activities of the Division of Supervision” 
(Austin, 1935), p. 71. 

28State Dept. of Educ. Bull. 284, “The Teach- 
ing of Music in Texas High Schools” (Austin, 
1931), p. 26. 
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In 1920 a group of community 
band directors decided that in order 
to create more interest in band work 
they would promote a state amateur 
band contest. Cash prizes were offered 
and a host city was selected. The 
group drew up a constitution and by- 
laws and adopted the name Texas 
Bandmasters Association.”* Originally 
the group was composed only of com- 
munity band directors; however, with 
the development of the public school 
band program, many of the communi- 
ty band directors sought employment 
in the public schools where they en- 
joyed greater financial security and 
more pleasant working conditions. In 
1927 the group voted to eliminate 
cash prizes from the official contest 
and to add classifications for high 
school and college bands. Within a 
year the number of high school bands 
entering the contest outnumbered all 
other classifications. It was becoming 
increasingly evident that community 
bands were being rapidly replaced by 
the high school band program. That 
the school administrators of the state 
were becoming interested in the school 
band program is evidenced by the ap- 
pearance of an all-state high school 
band at the 1932 Texas State Teach- 
ers Association meeting in Fort Worth. 

The first fifteen years of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities were centered en- 
tirely on band. Although the public 
school choral program continued to 
prosper without the active support of 
the bandsmen, the orchestra program 
did not fare so well. Because of the 
student and public appeal of the band 
and the higher salaries paid band dir- 
ectors, many orchestra directors turned 
to the band field. It soon became an- 
parent that the school band program 
was prospering at the expense of the 





29Marley Musical Review, (Dallas, April, 
1920), p. 3. 


orchestra. In order to give added im- 
petus to the public school string pro- 
gram, the orchestra directors were 
brought into the Association in 1935, 
and the name was changed to Texas 
State Band and Orchestra Association. 
By 1938 sufficient interest had been 
shown by the high school vocal mu- 
sic teachers to merit a division in the 
Association specifically organized to 
promote activities expressly connected 
with their work. It was at this time 
that the Association assumed its pres- 
ent name, Texas Music Educators 
Association, and adopted its current 
motto: “For Better Music Education 
in Texas.” In 1942 the elementary 
division was created, thereby extend- 
ing Association membership to all pub- 
lic school teachers throughout the 
state. The professional circle of music 
education from the elementary through 
the graduate school was finally com- 
pleted when in 1950 the college divi- 
sion of the Association was estab- 
lished. 

While state and national music con- 
tests were beneficial in promoting pub- 
lic school music in Texas, in certain 
instances they tended to grow out-of- 
hand. Many school administrators 
came to feel that the expense and loss 
of school time associated with taking 
part in the national contest could not 
be justified. After a careful study of 
the problem by the Texas Association 
of School Administrators, entry in the 
national contest was prohibited after 
1941. The school administrators rec- 
ognized also that there was a need for 
some office under their jurisdiction to 
control all inter-school competition, 
including music competition. Since 
they already had such an office in the 
Interscholastic League, they assigned 
to that office the additional responsi- 
bility of governing music competition. 
In 1946 a full-time director of music 
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activities was named. Since that time 
the music competition-festival has 
grown to become the largest activity 
sponsored by the League. Each year 
over 2000 small ensembles, 500 bands, 
350 choirs, 35 orchestras, and 6000 
soloists take part. 

During World War II, many of the 
activities of TMEA were curtailed. 
The annual convention-clinics were 
discontinued. Music, however, con- 
tinued to serve the war effort by pro- 
viding music for bond drives and by 
entertaining service personnel in mili- 
tary camps and hospitals. Since the 
war, public school music in Texas has 
experienced remarkable progress. The 
annual TMEA convention-clinic has 
grown to become the largest state mu- 
sic convention in the nation, and the 
schools of the state are providing a 
more complete curriculum in music 
and more opportunities for performing 
and hearing good music than ever he- 
fore. 


The Minimum Foundation Program 


The most significant Texas school 
legislation enacted during the present 
century was the passage in 1946 of 
the Minimum Foundation School Pro- 


gram.*° Besides guaranteeing every 
school-age youngster an opportunity 
for a full nine months of schooling 
each year, providing free textbooks, 
establishing a minimum wage scale for 
teachers, and up-grading the entire 
public school program, it made possi- 
ble certain other changes favorable to 
music education. It reduced the num- 
ber of school districts from 4474 to 
1954. By consolidating the smaller 
schools, many subjects such as music, 
which could not be offered adequately 
in the smaller schools, were made 
available to additional communities 
of the state. The professional prepara- 
tion of teachers has been up-graded by 
strengthening certification require- 
ments. Special certificates, which in- 
sure adequate training in music, are 
required of all teachers and supervis- 
ors of public school music. Another 
forward step in music education, made 
possible by the Minimum Foundation 
School Program, was the creation of 
the office of State Consultant in Music 
Education, which has served to give 
direction to the entire program of 
music education in the state. 
University of Arizona 


30Texas Educ. Agency Bull. 546, “Minimum 
Foundation Program” (Austin, 1954), p. 9. 
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EpITED BY THEODORE F. NorMANN 


Music Education: Principles and Pro- 
grams. By James L. Mursell. Morris- 
town, N. J.: Silver Burdett Co., 1956. 
ix, 386 pp.; $3.75. 


This book represents continued develop- 
ment in Mursell’s concept of music educa- 
tion and further refinement of the power- 
ful and influential ideas which have marked 
his long and illustrious career as a teacher 
and author without peer on the current mu- 
sic education scene. The roots of this book 
lie in his previously published works, but he 
clarifies his position on a number of con- 
troversial and often misunderstood issues. 
He deals mainly with the elementary-school 
music program, but the ideas and principles 
presented can be applied to all levels and 
pbases of musical education. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Part One, “The Foundations of the Music 
Program,” deals with the aims of music 
education, its orientation, and content. Part 
Two, “Special Areas of the Music Pro- 
gram,” treats music reading, singing, play- 
ing instruments, rhythmic activities, and 
listening. Part Three, “Coordination of the 
Program,” is concerned with integration, 
creation, and administration. The book is 
organized around thirteen principles with a 
chapter devoted to each. 

One of the unique qualities of the work 
lies in this specification of principles. Un- 
doubtedly most thoughtful music educators 
have deduced principles from the content 
of the author’s previous books, but here the 
principles are spelled out with unusual clari- 
ty, adding greatly to the effectiveness of the 
presentation. The author begins by giving 
attention to the importance and meaning 
of aims in music education and continues 
with the discussion of five basic suggestions: 
enjoyment, success, discipline, social de- 
velopment, and widening cultural horizons. 
Although some readers will undoubtedly be 
unable to accept the instrumental focus of 
some of the suggested aims, Mursell has 
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performed an outstanding service in pre- 
senting directly and convincingly the neces- 
sity for music educators to work within a 
framework of specific aims. 

A particularly outstanding contribution 
of the book is contained in two chapters 
devoted to “Music Reading and Musical 
Growth.” Here Mursell succeeds both in 
clarifying his own position on this highly 
controversial issue and in stripping away 
much of the confusion that has too long 
surrounded the endless argument on the 
subject. He faces the issue squarely and gives 
a definitive answer: “The teaching of mu- 
sic reading has an essential place in the de- 
velopment program of music education” for 
the reason that “to learn to read music is 
to learn to understand music.” He makes a 
strong case for the use of the syllables of 
the movable do system and gives meaning- 
ful attention to procedures for the teaching 
of music reading. 

Chapter Ten, “Listening and Music 
Growth,” contains a different and rewarding 
analysis of listening. Seven types of listen- 
ing are discussed: normative (a term newly 
applied to listening, which means listening 
that reveals to us what we ought to do mu- 
sically, interpretive, exploratory, analytic, 
inner, receptive, and remembered. The en- 
tire chapter reflects the high level of in- 
sight typical of the author, and the concept 
of normative listening has tremendous im- 
plications for all music teaching. 

Professor Mursell has important things 
to say about the self-contained classroom 
and the roles of the classroom teacher and 
the music specialist. His discussion of these 
topics is the most fruitful and sensible one 
that has come to the attention of this re- 
viewer. Due to education’s general suscept- 
ibility to slogans and the extreme positions 
taken by music educators and general edu- 
cators on the slogan of the self-contained 
classroom, this clarification is timely and 
highly relevant to the sound development of 
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the elementary school music program. 

The author is especially successful in pro- 
viding a most helpful focus on administra- 
tion, a topic given scant attention in pro- 
fessional books on music education. He gives 
an excellent working definition of admini- 
stration and makes concrete suggestions for 
the establishment of sound administrative 
procedures for the music program. 

In summary, this book represents a need- 
ed contribution to the professional litera- 
ture of music education. The soundness of 
the ideas, the easy and informal style of 
writing, the excellent organization and the 
profusion of colorful and illuminating ex- 
amples all serve to make it an important 
source of inspiration and guidance for gen- 
eral educators, classroom teachers, music 
specialists, and students. 


CuHarLtes LEONHARD 


Arban Famous Complete Trumpet, 
Cornet, and Saxhorn Method. New 
Edition in Three Parts; entirely re- 
vised in accordance with modern tech- 
nique and considerably augumented 
by exercises and studies. By Jean 
Maire. I. The Elements of Technique; 
General Technique. II. Advanced 
Technique; Tonguing. III. Musical 
Interpretation. Paris: Alphonse Leduc, 
Editions Musicales, 175 Rue Saint- 
Honore, 1956. Vol. I, 181 pp.; $8.50. 
Vol. II, 176 pp.; $8.50. Vol. III, 124 
pp.; $6.00. (American agent: Baron 
and Co., 8 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.) 


In the annals of cornet and trumpet teach- 
ing there is no more venerable name than 
that of Jean Baptiste Arban. His birth in 
France in 1825 anticipated by one year the 
successful application of the piston valve 
to the orchestral trumpet and the military 
bugle together with the simultaneous in- 
vention of a new instrument designed as a 
compromise between the two, the cornet. 
In a manner of speaking, Arban grew up 
with the new instrument, and he took as 
his personal mission the task of giving it 
status in the world of music. His success 


was overwhelming, and the cornet became 
the most popular brass instrument of the 
nineteenth century, its capabilities brillant- 
ly exploited by a host of Arban’s succes- 
sors, including the virtuosos Arbuckle, Levy, 
Kryl, Rogers, and Clark. 

Arban’s position as artist and teacher 
was recognized in 1857 by an invitation to 
become professor of the valve bugle (i.e., 
the fluegelhorn or saxhorn) at the Paris 
Conservatory. He accepted, and immediately 
began to compose and compile material 
with which to teach his students. In 1864 
his Complete Conservatory Method was 
first published, and so well had Arban la- 
bored that this first method for valve in- 
struments is still almost universally con- 
sidered to be the best. The original work 
was—and is—an encyclopedic assemblage 
of material designed to develop proficient 
and artistic cornet and trumpet players. Its 
topical scheme of organization allowed each 
teacher who used it to formulate a person- 
alized course of study. 

And now, after the passage of almost one 
hundred years, it seems most appropriate 
that a compatriot and artistic descendent of 
the great Arban should have undertaken 
the task of adapting his fundamental meth- 
od to the needs of a different age. The task 
has been accomplished with splendid suc- 
cess by Jean Maire, the principal trumpet 
of the Opera Comique. Maire has not only 
preserved most of the old material, but has 
so effectively recast and augmented it that 
the span of almost five hundred pages forms 
an integrated, progressive whole. From the 
first exercises on tone production to the 
last section of orchestral excerpts there is 
a gradual trend from simplicity to com- 
plexity. 

Volume One is intended for beginners. 
The approach, however, is at variance with 
that used in books which have a public 
school orientation. From the very start the 
range increases with disquieting rapidity, 
but soon levels off. B-flat above the staff is 
reached on page 84 and remains the upper 
limit until C is reached on page 133. The 
new material lays considerable stress on 
transposing. Maire provides an excellent ex- 
position of the clef method of transposing, 
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but examples and exercises are included for 
those who prefer the interval approach. 
Many of the old exercises appear with the 
recommendation that they be transposed 
and also played in various rhythms and 
phrasing patterns. Thus, by following direc- 
tions, the mechanistic sections of the book 
can be expanded ad infinitum. Volume One 
closes with a set of twelve varied melodic 
studies which make only modest demands 
on endurance and register. They are super- 
ior pieces for developing stylistic and ryth- 
mic awareness. 

Volume Two is “devoted to a thorough 
study of advanced fingering.” To this end 
material has been added which stresses play- 
ing soft slurred tones in the low register. 
These exercises seek out awkward fingering 
and interval sequences. Major scales are 
treated at length as in the old edition, and 
minor scales have been alloted more space 
than in the original. Sections have been 
added which deal with five-tone, six-tone, 
and whole-tone scales. The triple and dou- 
ble tonguing section has been transplanted 
intact from the old book, somewhat aug- 
mented by exercises involving the use of T 
and K syllables in asymmetrical groupings. 
(By the way, the new edition points out 
that the best English equivalents of the 
French syllables tii and kii are tee and kee 
rather than too and koo.) 

Volume Three embraces the old familiar 
“Fourteen Characteristic Studies,’ the 
“Airs Variés,” and several new series of 
studies, including “Twelve Etudes of Style,” 
“Twenty-Seven Modern Studies,” and a 
collection of twelve solos by contemporary 
composers, all of them written originally 
for the annual concours (ie. jury exami- 
nations) of the Paris Conservatory. In con- 
nection with these solos an interesting out- 
line is given which sets forth pertinent ad- 
vice on how to prepare for the examination. 
The work closes with a unit featuring or- 
chestral excerpts using the high D trumpet. 

The judicious redistribution of the origi- 
nal contents of the book, and the interspers- 
ing of new material bespeak a keen insight 
into the idiosyncrasies of instruments and 
the personalities of players. Maire has shown 
great perception in his choice of what to re- 


tain from Arban’s earlier instructional direc- 
tions, and has supplemented them with his 
own in admirable fashion. We sense no lack 
of flow between Arban’s original text and 
the material supplied by Maire—evidence 
of complete comprehension and editorial 
integrity. 

The work has been entirely re-engraved. 
The publishers are to be very highly com- 
mended for their willingness to expend the 
money and editorial care which have ob- 
viously gone into the production of these 
magnificent volumes. The text is printed in 
four languages: French, English, German, 
and Spanish. Users of domestic editions of 
the original method will perhaps miss the 
section entitled “The Art of Phrasing” 
and the group of duets. These were appar- 
ently added by the American editor of 
the Carl Fischer edition published in 1892. 
However, the new book is doubtless the most 
extensive and definitive single work on cor- 
net and trumpet playing. Publisher and edi- 
tor have been sensitive to the instrument’s 
place in contemporary music and seem to 
have succeeded in their stated aim “to 
modernize this famous Method in accordance 
with the requirements of fundamental musi- 
cal developments which have come about 
over some years, to add new technical exer- 
cises and to broaden its scope, always with 
scrupulous regard for the teaching of Arban.”’ 
It seems especially fitting that this milestone 
in the teaching of brass instruments should 
appear so nearly on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Arban’s appointment as pro- 
fessor at the Paris Conservatory. 

On the English title page of the new edi- 
tion Jean Maire is described as “Principal 
Horn at the Paris Opera Comique.” How- 
ever, the preamble of Raymond Sabarich, 
currently professor at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, refers to Maire as “Cornet Solo” of 
the Opera Comique. From this and other 
references it is clear that the editor is in- 
deed a cornet and trumpet player rather 
than a performer on the French horn. While 
the English text is generally adequate, it 
reveals here and elsewhere an unfamiliarity 
with English and especially American usage. 
In the United States, for further example, 
the valve bugle is universally referred to as 
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a fluegelhorn. Throughout the English text 
of the new Arban, however, this instrument 
is designated either by the term saxhorn or, 
more often, bugle. Perhaps we should follow 
this lead. Why should we use the German 
word for bugle when we have one of our 
own? 


Cutrrrorp P. Litya 


The Oboe. By Philip Bate. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 
1956. xv, 195 pp. and 8 plates; $6.00. 


This monograph is the second in the series 
The Instruments of the Orchestra, the first 
having been The Clarinet by the late F. G. 
Rendall. Mr. Bate is Senior Music Producer 
for the B.B.C. Television Service. It may be 
interesting to know that upon Rendall’s 
death Bate was appointed his literary ex- 
ecutor and saw his book through the press. 
Bate has contributed the article on the oboe 
in the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. 

Previous to the present work the most ex- 
tensive source of information concerning 
the development of the instrument was per- 
haps Die Oboe, by Bechler and Rahm, 
Merseburger, Leipzig, 1914. Various articles 
in periodicals and dictionaries have also 
been useful. In recent years a sizeable group 
of English scholars and our own Josef Marx 
have made substantial contributions. These 
have resulted in part from performance on 
extant Baroque instruments played with 
reeds of modern manufacture but based on 
“educated guesses” as to their precursors. 
From these efforts have emerged more valid 
concepts of Baroque oboe tone quality and 
intonation. It now seems quite likely that 
the skilled performers of the time of Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, and the early Beethoven— 
the instrument underwent very little change 
during this span—gave excellent accounts 
of themselves as soloists and orchestral per- 
formers. 

The Oboe, however, is no mere ordering 
of information already available. The author 
has drawn upon his thirty years of experi- 
ence as performer, collector, and scholar 
and through a disciplined imagination has 
filled in many gaps in our knowledge. He 


is always careful to draw a sharp line be- 
tween fact and fancy. 

In Chapter I, “Definitions and Descrip- 
tions,” the writer defines the true oboe as 
the instrument which first appeared in 
France about 1660. Distinctions are drawn 
between it and the shawms. Chapter II dis- 
cusses the evolution of the oboe reed, a mat- 
ter which unfortunately in part must remain 
conjectural because of the lack of extant 
specimens from before 1770. A very detailed 
account of the development of the mechan- 
ism of the instrument from its precursors to 
the present time is given in the next four 
chapters. Bate is inclined to accept Josef 
Marx’s belief that the first true oboe origi- 
nated with Jean Hotteterre with a possible 
assist from Michel Philidor. 

Chapters VII and VIII discuss the larger 
oboes and exceptional varieties, such as the 
oboe d‘amore, the anglais, the bass oboe, 
a number of exotic offshoots, and the heckel- 
phone. Of especial value to most students 
will be the lucid treatment of the acoustics 
of the instrument in Chapter IX and the 
description of “Materials and Manufac- 
ture” in Chapter >. Chapter XI provides 
further material cn “Obsolete construc- 
tions,” mostly dealing with the curved cor 
anglais. The author’s views on oboe “Tech- 
nique and Capabilities” are given in Chap- 
ter XII. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book is Chapter XIII, “Celebrated Oboe 
Players—Some Biographical Notes.” Here 
we find accounts of performers who to most 
of us have been only names in reference 
works or on pedagogical material. The vari- 
ous “schools” are traced until recent times, 
including the succession at the Paris Con- 
servatory. 

A short appendix comments on “‘The Mu- 
sical Instrument Trade in 19th-Century 
France and Germany,” and this is followed 
by “A Selective Bibliography of the Oboe.” 
The author refrains from listing repertoire 
because of Evelyn Rothwell’s fine section in 
her Oboe Technique, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1953. This is understand- 
able, but the reviewer wistfully regrets that 
a fuller treatment of the early music for the 
instrument was not undertaken. Students 
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would be very much interested in the kind 
and quality of music with which the Hot- 
teterres, Ramm, the Ferlendi’s, the Besozzi’s, 
and others captivated the royal and plebeian 
audiences of the 18th century. Perhaps that 
profound and meticulous scholar of things 
woodwind, Josef Marx, will some day pro- 
vide us with such an account. In the mean- 
time The Oboe should be in the library of 
everyone interested in woodwind instru- 
ments. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Bate. 


Himie VoxMAN 


A Test of Musicality. By Thayer 
Gaston. Lawrence, Kansas: Odell’s 
Musical Service, 1956 (1942, 1950). 
Four 10-inch records, manual; $12.50. 


The Test of Musicality constitutes a care- 
ful attempt to measure musical intelligence; 
it may be employed as a prognosis of suc- 
cess in musical study. This test, more than 
others of our acquaintance, is based on the 
fundamental notion that musicality is not 
a combination of separate sensory abilities, 
but, rather, that it consists in perceptual 
responsiveness to actual musical structures. 
Accordingly, the test provides twenty-two 
questions (forty-five separate items) in 
which the subjects are to determine whether 
a sounded pitch is also found in the follow- 
ing chord, whether a tune matches the 
given notation, whether the concluding tone 
of a melodic passage would be higher or 
lower, and whether succeeding performances 
of a given melody vary in interval or time 
value from the original version. These ques- 
tions, together with verbal directions and 
practice trials, are presented from the piano 
on four 10” standard speed records. The 
test also includes eighteen questions explor- 
ing the students’ musical background and 
attitudes. Materials include a very com- 
plete manual of directions, scoring key, and 
test forms. 

The pupil background to be ascertained 
in Part I of the test cannot be free of pos- 
sible misinterpretation. However, Parts II 
and III (the recorded musical examples) are 
quite objectively handled; the subject is 
given a choice among clearly defined possi- 


bilities, and his answers are not open to 
subjective interpretation. The reliability of 
the test is apparently well established, and 
it is easy to administer and score. Indeed, 
one of the strengths of this test lies in its 
careful standardization; the recordings are 
clear and precise, the directions are easily 
followed, and norms are worked out by 
which to interpret raw scores of students in 
grades four to twelve. A reasonable correla- 
tion has been shown to exist between the 
teacher evaluations of the pupil musicality 
and the actual test scores. The question re- 
mains, of course, as to the accuracy of 
teacher evaluations. 

The Gaston test represents definite prog- 
ress over its predecessors and competitors. 
It avoids the error of measuring acuity of 
hearing under the name of musicality. It is 
not a precision instrument, designed for a 
thorough probe of every manifestation of 
the musical response; there are not enough 
test items of every possible variety and com- 
plexity in order to do that job with certain- 
ty. Because of this very simplicity of de- 
sign, however, the test should prove em- 
inently practical on a mass basis in determ- 
ining the general musical potentiality of chil- 
dren. 


Rosert W. Hovse 


The Singer's Repertoire. By Berton 
Coffin. New Brunswick, N. J.: The 
Scarecrow Press, 1956. 839 pp.; 
$16.00. 


Aided by a research grant from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Berton Coffin has cat- 
aloged some 7500 songs under nine voice 
classifications: coloratura, lyric, dramatic, 
and mezzo soprano; contralto; lyric and 
dramatic tenor; baritone; and bass. Each 
of the major classifications is further sub- 
divided as follows: (1) recital songs, includ- 
ing listings under eight languages, miscel- 
laneous, openers, and closers; (2) special 
classifications, including listings under at- 
mospheric, dramatic, humorous, folk (list- 
ed under eight languages); (3) songs em- 
ploying special techniques such as agile 
singing, crescendo-diminuendo, piano sing- 
ing, rapid enunciation, sustained singing, 
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spirited singing, staccato singing—again un- 
der various language headings; (4) songs of 
popular appeal; (5) arias from large works 
(opera, oratorio, cantata, and operetta) ; 
(6) song cycles; (7) solo cantatas; (8) con- 
cert arias; (9) songs for special occasions 
(Christmas, Easter, patriotic, sacred, wed- 
dings); (10) songs and arias with added 
instruments. Under each heading songs are 
listed alphabetically by composer. In addi- 
tion to titles, listings include ranges and 
publishers. 

The basis of selection is of some interest. 
In his determination to be as objective as 
possible, Coffin generally has listed only 
such items as have appeared in contem- 
porary recitals, recordings, and on radio 
and television programs. A few lists which 
would otherwise have proved pretty slim 
have been augmented. 

Some editorial carelessness is evident. On 
nearly every page one finds items in which 
ranges or publishers or both have been 
omitted. Fortunately, such omissions occur 
most frequently in the case of popular and 
thus readily available items. 

By devising a somewhat less cumbersome 
method of classifying the songs listed, Coffin 
might have eliminated what appears to be 
an excessive amount of duplication; the 
same songs may appear again and again 
under one of the 752 headings. Perforce a 
great many songs which might have proven 
of greater musical significance than “I Love 
You Truly” or “The Big Brown Bear” are 
omitted. In spite of these obvious limita- 
tions, The Singer's Repertoire may prove 
valuable as a reference work in the music 
library or busy vocal studio. I should still 
prefer to have at hand the less expensive 
and more discriminating guide by Sergius 
Kagen, Music for the Voice (Rinehart). 


Eptson Harris 


The Canadian Music Journal. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the Canadian Mus- 
ic Council. Editor, Geoffrey B. Pay- 
zant. Sackville, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada. Annual subscription, $3.00; 
single copy, $.75. 


The opportunity to review a new music 
journal comes rarely enough to give one 
pause. Reading through the first two issues 
of the Canadian Music Journal, however, 
one is struck by the thought that a sound 
journal of music contains the elements for 
its own review—the reviewer simply sorts 
them out. This is particularly true, figur- 
atively and literally, of this new organ of 
the Canadian Music Council. The Journal 
is a logical, literary extension of the Council 
itself, and one looks in vain for the self- 
consciousness so often typical of such a new 
enterprise. There are no idealogical mani- 
festoes nor declarations of war on real or 
assumed artistic bugaboos, and yet there 
is an understanding awareness of musical 
problems in Canada. Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
in the lead article of the first issue, explains 
the postwar need, the formation and pur- 
pose of the Council and introduces the 
Journal as its latest project. In a longer ar- 
ticle on the history of musical periodicals 
in Canada, Helmut Kallman traces histori- 
cally the editorial policies, character, ori- 
entation, and shortcomings of serial publica- 
tion on music in Canada. 

With regard to music, the center of a 
publishing doldrums was hit in Canada 
about 1950. The Canadian Music Journal 
is an example of the recovery of the last 
seven years. Its orientation, at least in these 
first two issues (Autumn 1956, Winter 
1957), is broad, directed to the composer, 
historian, teacher, and music lover. The 
performing musician, as such, is taken care 
of elsewhere according to the Kallman sur- 
vey. There is an initial temptation to see 
which sections fit whom among specialists 
in music, but once again the breadth of the 
Journal itself saves the reviewer from this 
mistake. So far, the choice of material 
shows no restrictions; there is food for a 
wide variety of tastes. 

Percy Scholes contributes an enlightening 
article on Johnson’s friendship with Burney 
and Hawkins. Glen Gould displays the 
idealogical rifts in his twelve-tone fraternity 
(“The Dodecacophonist’s Dilemma’’) inter- 
preting them as a sign of a new maturity. 
Hard on his heels Maurice Lowe discusses 
the composer-audience question (“The 
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Labyrinth of Modern Music’’) directing his 
sharpest arrows against the durable Ernst 
Krenek with occasional shots at Schoen- 
berg. Harry Adaskin of the University of 
British Columbia contributes an article, 
“Music and the University,” a critical in- 
vestigation of the type of student the Uni- 
versity should be forming. Marius Barbeau 
discusses “Folk Songs of French Louisiana.” 
Peter Garvie’s ‘“Walton’s Troilus and 
Cressida” and Alfred Rose’s “From Gustav 
Mahler’s Storm and Stress Period” round 
out the list of articles in the first two issues. 

Of special interest to the music teacher 
are the regular departments which pertain 
to musical life in Canada. “Music Educa- 
tion in the Schools” consists of reports 
“from provincial, municipal, and _ local 
teachers and administrators of music across 
Canada.” There are regular reviews of new 
music, teaching materials, new records, and 
books. “Perspectives” skims across Canada 
to pick up items about festivals and per- 
formances of new works. 

Though one of the virtues of the Cana- 
dian Music Journal is its broad orientation 
one sometimes regrets that this very breadth 
makes for short articles. More detailed 
thought could be presented by continuing 
articles from issue to issue as was done in 
the instance of the Kallman article men- 
tioned. It shares with the Percy Scholes 
article the distinction of being the most 
thorough and workmanlike in the first two 
issues at hand. One appreciates the prob- 
lem of giving birth to a new music journal 
and one suspects the editors are well aware 
of this minor shortcoming. One cannot 
have everything, and it is good policy to 
start with a solid but striking overview. 
The Canadian Music Journal has done just 
that. 


STANLEY DALE Kress 


Music in Primitive Culture. By Bru- 
no Nettl. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xviii, 182 pp. and 
appendix; $5.00. 

It was during the eighteenth century that 


Western culture first took notice of the non- 
Western musical world. Rousseau included 


an article on oriental music in his famous 
dictionary of music. But it was not until 
the late eighteenth century that civilized 
cultures deigned to study the music of 
savages and barbarians, as they were then 
called. That century witnessed the develop- 
ment of geology, the theories of biological 
and social evolution, of anthropology and 
ethnology, and the formulations of the 
origins of our social institutions. Conse- 
quently, the awakening interest in primi- 
tive, or more accurately, preliterate music, 
was only one aspect of the increasing at- 
tention to primitives in general. 

The science of ethnomusicology, which is 
the academic label for the general topic of 
the book here under review, is still in the 
taxonomic stage of development. That is to 
say, in order to generalize, draw inferences, 
speculate on causes and effects, extract ana- 
logical lessons, one must previously have 
accumulated a volume of data on which to 
operate. These data must not only be assem- 
bled, but also classified and labelled. This 
has been, and still is, the preoccupation of 
scholars in the field of primitive music. 
The author of this book recognizes this, 
and quite frankly asserts that it was his 
purpose to compile the available data, and 
to make it accessible to others. It is, there- 
fore, not a monograph, it offers no new hy- 
potheses or even novel points of view. It 
is a well systemized presentation of the data 
and procedures that have been built up for 
the study of primitive music. Up to now the 
materials on primitive music have been either 
in the form of specialized monographs 
(e.g. Densmore’s volumes on Indian music) 
or perhaps buried in anthropological texts 
of more comprehensive but superficial na- 
ture. 

What is the presumptive value of such 
studies to the contemporary musician? In 
general, of course, any comparative study 
is provocative and illuminating. It protects 
the scholar from -. unconscious provincial 
biases, and at the same time uncovers new 
insights and explanations. This is the respect 
in which this book is valuable. If it is not 
written for the professional ethno-musicol- 
ogists (they are already familiar with the 
data), the materials should be intriguing in- 
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deed to the cultivated musician and peda- 
gog. Unfortunately, however, the text does 
not go out of its way to help such a reader 
extract those benefits. It is written in an 
unembellished, take-it-or-leave-it style, and 
even smacks a bit of the museum. The auth- 
or does not act as a good salesman of his 
own product, except for an occasional hint 
which is dropped, but will probably not be 
picked up by a reader who runs too fast. 

It is difficult for the artist of any parti- 
cular society to appreciate to what extent 
his tastes, his beliefs, and his actions are 
“culture-bound,”’ and not intrinsic, nor 
compelling on members of another culture 
or group. This is quite normal. Too much 
consideration given to such extraneous 
thought tends to divert enthusiasm; to be- 
come too self-critical would run the risk of 
undermining professional dedication. This 
book is a gentle corrective to such provin- 
cialism. Thus, one of the first things we 
learn is that there are no musicologists 
among the primitives; that they therefore 
have traditions, but no critical history; that 
they have no concept of scale, nor even of 
esthetics. Most of the primitive music is in 
the form of song. A significant character- 
istic of primitive performance is that there 
is relatively little professional sense, and 
that all members of the group are consid- 
ered equally competent. Above all, music 
is overwhelmingly functional rather than 
esthetic. Music is used for ritual, dance, and 
other social functions such as wars and 
hunts, but seldom primarily for entertain- 
ment. Thus, a lullaby will not be spon- 
taneously sung unless the object of affection 
is present and the song functionally appro- 
priate. That a tenor, clad in sartorial ele- 
gance, will perform a Brahms lullaby in a 
formal recital, for commercial remunera- 
tion, for the pleasure of a miscellaneous 
assemblage sitting stiffly at attention—all 
that would seem to the faithful, maternal 
impulse of a primitive mother as the height 
of absurdity. To the primitive people—as 
well as to the Greeks—all music tended to 
be edifying, because it was functional. A 
contemporary thoughtful reader might well 
be moved to speculate whether the tradition 
of the edifying nature of music which still 


lingers among ourselves is not a survival of 
our functional music (especially religious 
and nationalistic) rather than an aspect of 
concert music to which it is so often ap- 
plied. This reviewer also suggests that the 
author might have emphasized the dual na- 
ture of song—music and literature—which 
to a large extent supports the functional 
uses of the arts. “Song” is not synonymous 
with “music.” 

We further learn that there is no strict 
differentiation between the composer and 
performer (which was also characteristic of 
our own culture until last century) ; and that 
songs are considered as composed under the 
influence of visions and dreams and that 
calculated, or “conscious,” composition is 
often not admitted at all, for example, 
among the Yuman tribes of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Here we may again 
speculate whether the primitives were al- 
ready romantic, or whether the modern ro- 
mantics are primitive! 

Perhaps it was not within the scope of 
the author’s objectives thus to ruminate on 
his data and to press the last ounce of eru- 
dition out of the rich data assembled be- 
tween the covers of his book. But, unless 
somebody does so, the otherwise commend- 
able efforts of ethno-musicologists remain 
sterile. 

Much of the material on which the above 
commentary is based was collected during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
among the primitive peoples to which the 
Western powers had access. This access was 
certainly facilitated, and also limited, by 
the institution of colonialism in Africa and 
Asia and also by the herding of the Ameri- 
can Indian in what were euphemistically 
called “reservations.” Whether what we have 
collected constitutes a sample of all primi- 
tive folk can, of course, not be asserted. 
The variation is a little greater than the 
above qualifications would suggest. What 
we had was a convenient captive experi- 
mental group, not dissimilar to the captive 
test groups of sophomores entrusted to the 
care of many a reader of these lines, in his 
capacity of pedagog and research scholar. 

But, wholly aside from this anthropologi- 
cal interest, music of the primitive peoples 
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has had an important influence on Western 
music through the process of acculturation. 
Not only have Indian themes been incor- 
porated in American music, but still more 
importantly, Negro music has invaded Wes- 
tern styles and structure. The most sensa- 
tional instance of this process has been, of 
course, the emergence of jazz in the United 
States, and its migration to Europe in re- 
cent years. 

Although Nett! has himself written ar- 
ticles dealing with the development of 
American music, the elaboration of this 
topic is quite brief, though succinct and use- 
ful for the non-professional. The literature 
is both abundant and accessible. Further- 
more, the techniques of research differ 
markedly from those procedures that are 
typically anthropological (in the conven- 
tional sense) and are therefore perhaps 
justifiably disposed of casually. For those to 
whom such brevity is a virtue the author 
summarizes the various schools of thought 
on the origins of jazz and spirituals, and 
adheres to the predominant theory that 
ragtime, jazz, and spirituals are not primari- 
ly negroid in origin but are an admixture 
of white European traditions and certain 
elemental African traits imported with 
slavery and preserved therein. 

The book carries liberal documentary 
notes, a fine annotated bibliography of 
German and American contributions, and an 
appendix of sixty examples of primitive mu- 
sic, transcribed in western notation. To- 
gether with an adequate index, this work 
constitutes an informative summary that is 
useful to the practicing musician and is 
equally well adapted to the needs of more 
penetrating inquiry and supplementary text- 
book requirements. 

Joun H. MUELLER 


Music of the Western Nations. 
By Hugo Leichtentritt. Edited and 
amplified by Nicolas Slonimsky. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. ix, 324 pp.; $5.00. 

In the introduction the late Dr. Leich- 
tentritt (1875-1951) announces that his 
plan is to reexamine European music, 
(which in Music, History, and Ideas he had 


treated in relation to other arts and to 
political and social conditions), this time 
as an embodiment of national and cos- 
mopolitan characteristics and techniques, 
considering that from this different stand- 
point the old materials would yield fresh 
vistas. 

Actually the national-cosmopolitan dis- 
cussions appear subordinate to the book’s 
aspect as only another treatment of the 
history of music from Grecian times to the 
present. 

Dr. Leichtentritt’s style is that of a lec- 
turer. In this severely limited space he has 
provided a very readable and interesting 
introduction to the subject rather than a 
reference work—an equivalent of a series 
of adult lectures rather than a source for 
music majors cramming for exams. 

For many of his cast, especially the in- 
creasingly numerous recent ones, space per- 
mits the author merely to enumerate 
names, dates, and a few of what seem to him 
their most characteristic works and traits. 
The reader’s views on twentieth-century 
music may well diverge from Leichtentritt’s 
as much as do Slonimsky’s—a piquant dif- 
ference which the editor rightly has neither 
censured nor flaunted. 

Nor is there room for the author to ad- 
duce evidence for certain controversial state- 
ments, which are often among his most in- 
teresting. Various other statements are so 
worded that they can easily have misleading 
implications for those relative novices to 
whom the book is most suited and interest- 
ing. The reader might well keep at hand 
some reference work, for instance the Har- 
vard Dictionary of Music, to explain terms, 
amplify data, and provide an often con- 
trasting viewpoint. 

For readability Music of the Western 
Nations fully holds its own with its fellows. 
It does not supersede them. The format is 
unusually attractive. Anyone in the market 
for a one-volume, history of music should 
canvass the field as widely as he can before 
parting with his cash; see Einstein, Fer- 
guson, Finney, Lang, both of Leichtentritt’s 
books, Miller, Nef, Pruniéres, Sachs—each 
reader is invited to continue the list for 


himself. 
Warren Bass 
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Record Ratings: The Music Library 
Association’s Index of Record Re- 
views. Compiled by Kurtz Myers. 
Edited by Richard S. Hill. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956. viii, 
440 pp. [three columns to the page]; 
$5.95. 


Many record collectors are already fami- 
liar with the extremely helpful “Index of 
Record Reviews” which has appeared quar- 
terly since March 1948 in Notes, the official 
journal of the Music Library Association. 
By 1952 the Association had issued two 
cumulations—a first volume comprising all 
of the installments of 1948—50, and a second 
volume covering the 1950-51 issues of 
Notes. Now a commercial publisher has en- 
tered the picture, making it possible to 
provide, in Record Ratings, a jumbo cu- 
mulation that lists record reviews in 28 
periodicals through 1954, with a good scat- 
tering of reviews for individual composers 
through June 1955 as well. 

The volume serves as a very full catalog 
of LP’s issued prior to about 1955. The 
first section is indexed by composer and 
subject (e.g. band music, diction, folk, his- 
torical reissues, historical surveys, etc.) and 
is ingeniously cross-indexed to a second sec- 
tion devoted to composite releases indexed 
by label and serial number. The description 
of each disc is as full as one could wish. As 
explained in pages i-viii (which should be 
read carefully before one attempts to use the 
book), the prices given are no longer valid, 
but were left in for their historical interest, 
as well as to save the cost of having the 
printer eliminate them. (The book is largely 
printed from type originally set for Notes). 
In spite of this and other cost-cutting fea- 
tures, it appears to the layman as something 
of a miracle that the publisher could pro- 
duce such an imposing volume at such a 
modest price. 

The entry for each disc or album is ac- 
companied by a list of the reviews. The 
body of critical writing about recordings 
has swelled to such proportions that sys- 
tematic indexing of some sort is an absolute 
prerequisite to finding one’s way about. We 
are fortunate that Kurtz Myers has for 


many years made something of a specialty 
of keeping track of this vast literature. Per- 
sons interested in what can already be 
called the history of LP recordings will 
find in Record Ratings a most convenient 
tool for pursuing their researches. The re- 
views cited will often give, besides an evalu- 
ation of a performance and of the quality 
of a recording, factual information about 
a composer or a work that is not otherwise 
easy to come by in the standard reference 
works, For those who merely want some 
quick advice on the adequacy of the re- 
cording they are about to purchase, it may 
suffice to consult the symbols which have 
been devised to summarize the opinion of 
each reviewer. 

Scattered throughout the volume in ex- 
pected and unexpected places are many re- 
warding annotations and footnotes by com- 
piler and editor. Kurtz Myers is Chief of 
the Music and Drama Department of the 
Detroit Public Library, which is famous 
for its record collection. Richard S. Hill 
is Head of the Reference Section, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, and Editor 
of Music Library Association Notes. If 
Record Ratings proves that its existence is 
justified, there will be supplements from 
time to time. 

Demar B. IRVINE 


Techniques of Modern Orchestral 
Conducting. By Benjamin Grosbayne. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. xxii, 279 pp.; $10.00. 


The clue to the most significant contribu- 
tion made by this book lies in the word 
modern in the title. The author has some 
original ideas regarding complicated time- 
beating which he deems necessary in the 
conducting of modern works. The variety 
of diagrams in conducting books must be the 
despair of the conducting student. In none 
of the books by Weingartner, Boult, Malko, 
Rudolph, or Scherchen, or in the reported 
interviews with Toscanini, Monteux, or 
Bruno Walter are there to be found as many 
intricacies of beating time as are found in 
this book. Nevertheless, they can be helpful 
in many instances, if they can be thorough- 
ly understood. It is the personal opinion 
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of this reviewer that the simplest and most 
logical method of beating time was passed 
on by Albert Coates and Eugene Goossens 
who exemplified the beats of the old mas- 
ter, Nikisch. In any event, the first consid- 
eration, as far as the man in the orchestra 
is concerned, is clarity of communication. 
It is much easier to follow divided beats if 
they are to be found consistently in the 
same place. Of course, if conducting is to be 
differentiated from the A,B,C’s of time- 
beating, then that which happens between 
the beats is of prime importance. This is 
dealt with in commendable detail in the 
chapters concerned with interpretation and 
style. The wealth of musical examples 
(nearly two hundred) illustrate each point, 
and are of particular value to the student. 

The author calls the right hand the ar- 
tisan and the left hand the artist, but also 
makes it clear that an exchange of these 
functional attributes is not uncommon. He 
states truly that one should achieve the 
“maximum of effect with the minimum of 
motion.” 

There are some wise words regarding the 
handling of dynamics. No mention is made 
of the need of varying lengths or ampli- 
tudes of beats to conform to the relative 
importance of tones or chords in a bar or 
phrase. It might have been well to have 
emphasized that a preparatory beat should 
give a clue to tempo, dynamics, and inter- 
pretation. One always wishes that he could 
see the author actually demonstrating these 
points which are so difficult to put down 
on paper. 

Mr. Grosbayne states that “it is a good 
general principle never to move the baton 
on a hold.” This is questionable. In the in- 
terests of sustained tone, intensity, and in- 
tonation (particularly in the winds), a 
timed horizontal motion proves more effec- 
tive than a static Statute of Liberty pose. 

The chapter dealing with tempo is quite 
adequate. It is headed with the well-known 
quotation from Richard Wagner which, in 
short, states that a conductor will take the 
right tempo if he knows what the music 
has to say, and conversely, if he knows the 
correct tempo, he has a clue to the inter- 
pretation. One might also quote Bruno 


Walter’s observation that “the tempo I 
choose is the one I believe in.” In other 
words, a choice of tempo is one measure 
of a conductor’s maturity as a musician. 
He searches within the core of a musical 
work for the true tempo. 

The author rightfully does stress the im- 
portance of memorizing scores. He gives 
directions as to score-reading, score-mark- 
ing, and urges mastery of clef-reading. The 
piano is held to be most helpful in study, 
but not indispensable. The student will 
profit by his comments on the conducting 
of cadenzas, accompanying, recitative, and 
complicated rhythms. 

Of particular value is the bibliography 
listed under the categories of program 
notes, criticism, orchestration, school or- 
chestras, in addition to all subjects pre- 
viously mentioned. It also includes special 
listings referring to the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. 

The author emphasizes that ‘‘the conduc- 
tor, when all is said and done, is an inter- 
preter” and must have the gift of “‘trans- 
ference.” With it all, Mr. Grosbayne appeals 
to reason, not passion, and thus hopes to 
avoid chaos. There is intentionally little at- 
tempt to deal with the mechanics of tone 
production, articulation, breathing, finger- 
ings, and bowings. However, the scope of 
coverage and the basic scholarship reflected 
in this book commend it as a worthy addi- 
tion to the libraries of those concerned with 
this intangible art. 


Davip MATTERN 


An Introduction to Music. By David 
D. Boyden. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1956. xxvi, 449 pp.; $5.75 
(text), $7.50 (trade). 


Just as it is possible to react favorably to 
a musical work even before it has been 
heard all the way through, so, too, it is 
possible to react favorably to a book before 
one has completed reading it—even a text 
book. It is that way with the Boyden entry 
into the expanding collection of college mu- 
sic appreciation books. 

Perhaps the presence of Percy A. Scholes’ 
distinguished foreword telling the rarely told 
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story of the history of the music appre- 
ciation movement puts one immediately on 
the side of this book. Scholes is a familiar 
figure who has, among many other writings 
in this field, contributed the only full- 
scaled text on how to teach this subject that 
I know of. Or perhaps it is the format. 
Done with typical Knopf concern for type, 
illustration, cover and binding, the book 
itself is a thing of beauty. The main thing, 
of course, is David Boyden, the things he 
has chosen to write, and the way he has 
managed to write about them. (Boyden is 
Professor of Music and Chairman of the 
Department at the University of Califor- 
nia). 

This is a thorough book, and it has much 
in it in terms of musical fact, analysis, and 
biographical information. It takes on the 
responsibility for explaining musical funda- 
mentals, music history, and much music 
literature. 

The first part of the book includes an 
essay on the enjoyment and understanding 
of music, and then follow successive chap- 
ters on rhythm, melody, harmony, the lar- 
ger forms (minuet, scherzo, rondo, theme 
and variations, fugue, sonata), tone color, 
aspects of performance, music and descrip- 
tion, and, lastly, an essay on “beauty and 
related questions.” 

The second part of the book describes the 
chronological development of the repertory 
from the origins of music under primitive 
circumstances until today. Quite sensibly, 
Boyden condenses his presentation of music 
before the baroque into one chapter of 27 
pages, and then devotes the bulk of his 
space to later and more familiar matters. 
The book concludes with an appendix de- 
voted to notation, the Mass, and a brief 
glossary. 

Boyden writes with a lucid style that is 
natural and easy—and rare for text book 
writers. Just as important, his scholarly 
standards are high. The suggested readings 
include the most recent sources as well as 
the major standard encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, biographies, and journal articles. For 
recommended listening, though, he occasion- 
ally presents analyses of such worn music 
appreciation examples as Liszt’s Les Pre- 


ludes, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in E 
Minor, and Berlioz’ Symphony Fantastique, 
and this is a bit of a disappointment. One 
would have expected fresher examples. 

But the book is full of virtues. It is 
loaded with musical examples and illustra- 
tions which provide a rich historical view 
of instruments, manuscripts, places, and peo- 
ple. Boyden spends not one but three chap- 
ters on modern music and explains clearly 
and with some measure of affection its dis- 
sonant harmony and counterpoint, its new 
tonal systems, rhythm, vocal and _ instru- 
mental usage, forms, texts, and other mat- 
ters. Essentially, this book is a good one 
for the reasons which Percy Scholes has 
given: Boyden seems to understand both 
his subject and his prospective readers. 

It is possible that Boyden’s major con- 
tribution is to bring matters up-to-date— 
both the subject and the readers, doing so 
artfully and delightfully. Within the past 
few years, many college music appreciation 
texts have been written. They seem to get 
better and better. With no radical depar- 
tures or innovations, one can hardly call 
any of them great. But until the great one 
comes, the Boyden entry will rank high. 


Meyer M. CAHN 


Bach’s Fugal Works: With an Ac- 
count of Fugue Before and After Bach. 
By A. E. F. Dickinson. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 1956. xi, 
288 pp.; $6.95. 


Though the literature on fugue is exten- 
sive (and often stultifying), no one book 
has heretofore treated the subject, and 
Bach’s fugal output in particular, as com- 
pletely and as penetratingly as the pres- 
ent volume. Two older works, Harvey 
Grace’s The Organ Works of Bach (Lon- 
don, 1922) and Donald F. Tovey’s A Com- 
panion to “The Art of Fugue” (London, 
1931), covered the areas implied by their 
titles. A third book, Andre Gédalge’s Traité 
de la fugue (Paris, 1900), chose illustrations 
from Bach for didactic purposes. 

Mr. Dickinson’s book is literally a Com- 
panion to the fugues of Bach and of others 
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discussed at lesser or greater length within 
its covers; without these works at hand its 
usefulness and value are limited. 

After two introductory and explanatory 
chapters the author discusses the ever- 
growing maturity of the fugues for organ 
in four chapters, the “Well-Tempered 
Clavier” fugues and miscellaneous keyboard 
fugues in five more chapters. “The Art of 
Fugue” is treated in two separate chapters. 
The choral fugues from some of the can- 
tatas and from the Mass in B minor are 
covered somewhat superficially in one chap- 
ter. Aspects of Bach’s fugal craftmanship 
make up another chapter of closely-wrought 
and difficult-to-read material. Fugues be- 
fore and after Bach are cursorily surveyed, 
necessarily so because of limitations of space. 

There is an appendix devoted to the Lon- 
don autograph of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavier” housed in the British Museum; a 
judiciously chosen and “honest” bibliog- 
raphy; a glossary of musical terms; an in- 
dex to the music and one to the technical 
elements of fugue. A facsimile of a page 
from the British Museum autograph copy 
is used as frontispiece. 

The author is to be commended for his 
clear English style, though some Americans 
will find his penchant for “pukka counter- 
subject” and other such Briticisms mystify- 
ing and baffling. He is also to be commend- 
ed for his objective approach to the great 
master’s works; he does not hesitate to dis- 
tinguish between the lesser and greater 
achievements in fugal composition by Bach. 
However, I cannot agree with him that the 
B minor fugue in the first volume of the 
‘Well-Tempered Clavier” has episodes that 
“sound labored or . . . frivolously academ- 
ic” (p. 61). If played pp and without un- 
due accentuation they throw into high re- 
lief the entries of the expressive subject with 
its pullulating countersubject. In other 
words, Bach planned them that way—ob- 
vious sequences, et al—as part of his over- 
all design. 

Informal in tone, the book is a product 
of thorough scholarship, though the author 
does not wear his scholarship as epaulets on 
his shoulders—in the good old English tra- 


dition. It is recommended both for the stu- 
dent and for the general musical reader. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


Introduction to the Theory of Music. 
By Howard Boatwright. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1956. 
xvii, 289 pp.; $4.25. 


The author states that “this elementary 
text is a general introduction to the tech- 
nical aspects of music,” i.e. to rudiments, 
supplemented by drills in ear training, sight 
singing, and melody writing. Its purpose is 
to contribute something toward the recon- 
ciliation of theory and practice by establish- 
ing a broader point of view than is usually 
found in texts designed for introductory 
college courses. The author feels that to 
initiate such a reconciliation “rudimentary 
definitions” should be based upon “both an- 
cient and contemporary practice [in order 
to] keep the way open from the start for 
steady and uninterrupted progress.” 

The book is divided into two parts: In- 
tervals and Rhythms (problems in perfor- 
mance, perception, and notation), and 
Scales and Melody (projects in melody writ- 
ing). In addition there are four appendices 
(the physics of music, instruments of the 
orchestra, examples from orchestral scores, 
and foreign musical terms). There is also a 
helpful index. In general, the organization 
and style of the book are good, and the 
author has included much interesting ma- 
terial which adds breadth to his presenta- 
tion. 

There is indeed great need for a new 
approach to the teaching of rudiments, but 
hardly in the sense used by the author, 
who has merely enriched, and in some 
cases confused present procedures. What is 
needed is a psychological approach based 
upon the student’s own musical experiences, 
from which are drawn the technical facts to 
be learned. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
whether the author has made any real con- 
tribution to the reconciliation of contempo- 
rary theory and practice, since no contem- 
porary practices are discussed in the text, 
nor indeed could be on this elementary le- 
vel. This impasse is recognized by the auth- 
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or, who explains that two Schoenberg mel- 
odies (pp. 113-114) “are given here simply 
to complete the representation of the vari- 
ous scale types, although they involve 
problems of notation beyond us at this 
point,” and alas many other problems as 
well! 

On technical grounds the book is open 
to serious criticism concerning the choice of 
material and the “rudimentary definitions” 
cited above. As regards the former, the re- 
viewer questions (1) the difficulty of the 
drill material, (2) the exclusion of all 
baroque, classic, and romantic melodies on 
harmonic grounds, and (3) the mathemati- 
cal and mechanistic approach to rhythm. 
In regard to specific definitions, one of the 
most questionable (page 83) relates to 
form: “Music exists in the dimension of 
time and all aspects of its temporal struc- 
ture are referred to collectively as its form. 
The ingredients of form are units of time.” 
(Could this be a Hindemithian concept?) 
Generally “the ingredients of form” are re- 
garded as musical ideas existing in time, 
rather than as “units of time” per se. This 
emphasis on “units of time” leads the auth- 
or into a rhythmic approach to the phrase. 
“As form is basically a temporal matter, 
these phrases or periods, as they are often 
called, are expressed only in rhythmic out- 
line, to be tapped or sung on one note.” If 
such a procedure is musical, make the most 
of it! Incidentally, “these phrases and peri- 
ods” are not defined, but only designated as 
“formal units of sizes roughly correspond- 
ing to sentences or paragraphs.” Unfor- 
tunately, space does not permit the discus- 
sion of the many other questionable techni- 
cal statements found in the book. 

To summarize: The objectives of the 
author are praiseworthy, and he undoubted- 
ly gives the student a broader understand- 
ing of the technical aspects of music. How- 
ever, the whole approach is so mechanistic, 
and many of the ideas expressed are so 
questionable, that the reviewer has serious 
doubts regarding the value of the book, 
either as a text or for the general reader. 
This is unfortunate considering the author’s 
excellent objectives and his serious effort to 
achieve them. Obviously, the result would 


have been very different had he received 
better critical and editorial advice. 


Howarp A. MurpHy 


Writing About Music: A Style Book 
for Reports and Theses. By Demar 
Irvine. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1956. 74 pp.; $2.00. 


This small spiral-bound volume is in- 
tended as a guide for the final form of a 
typewritten report, term paper, or thesis 
not being prepared for immediate publica- 
tion. It contains 101 rules which cover 
most of the operations in the preparation 
of an acceptable typescript. The book is 
well organized and contains accurate infor- 
mation applicable to writing about music 
and other subjects. Examples illustrating 
the application of the rules and an unusual- 
ly complete index facilitate using the book. 
Beginning student writers should find this 
book a valuable source of assistance. 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Music Dictionary. By Marilyn K. 
Davis in collaboration with Arnold 
Broido. Garden City, N. Y.; Double- 
day and Co., 1956. 63 pp.; $3.50. 


Designed for studio and school use with 
children, this attractive dictionary of 800 
definitions of musical words, foreign terms, 
and instruments will find, we predict, abun- 
dant use in school libraries. The 125 illustra- 
tions by Winifred Greene add measurably 
to the appeal of the book. There are phonet- 
ic pronunciations of all difficult words. 
The definitions are concise and within the 
student’s vocabulary level. 

There has been a definite need for an 
attractive and reliable school dictionary in 
music for American children. This is a com- 
mendable effort to meet that need. 


Robert McGinnis Plays the Clari- 
net, Award Artists Series 702. Kings- 
land Ave., Harrison, N. J.: Grand 
Award Record Corp. 


This record is the first of a projected 
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series for wind instruments. It consists of 
music of intermediate difficulty selected, for 
the most part, from the graded lists for 
clarinet appearing in the New York State 
School Music Association Manual (rev. 
JRME, Fall 1953, p. 152) and played by 
Robert McGinnis, solo clarinetist with the 
New York Philharmonic and faculty mem- 
ber of the Juilliard School of Music. The 
avowed purpose of this record and others 
which are to follow is to provide student 
instrumentalists with an opportunity to 
hear those qualities which distinguish ar- 
tistic performance under the most favorable 
conditions possible short of direct access to 
live illustrations. Under these conditions it 
may be said that this initial recording 
augurs well for the series, and subsequent 
reproductions should find an eager audi- 
ence among the thousands of young people 
who are seeking to perfect their playing 
abilities. The director of the series is Paul 
Van Bodegraven, Department of Music Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

The program selected consists of the fol- 
lowing titles: Waltz Fantasy, Mozart; Fan- 
tasy Piece, Schumann; Adagio from Con- 
certo, Mozart; Nocturne, Bassi; Minuet, 
Mozart; Romanza, Hosmer; Conzonetta, 
Pierne; Fantasie de Concert, Avon; Sonata, 
Brahms; Scene and Air, Bergson; Romance 
and Polacca, Le Thiere. Descriptive com- 
ments are given on the back of the record 
folder. Column I explains the purpose of 
the series briefly, and contains a short but 
adequate sketch of the artist—Robert Mc- 
Ginnis. Column II duplicates the material 
on McGinnis in expanded form. Column 
III is devoted to a life history of the young 
commercial artist who designed the cover. 
Obscurely hidden away in small type on the 
record itself one discovers that Sylvan Levin 
is the pianist who serves as a really admir- 
able supporting artist. Nowhere is there any 
information concerning the composers of the 
works selected or anything about the mu- 


sic. This is a serious omission. Take the first 
selection on the record entitled Waltz Fan- 
tasy by Mozart. This is in reality derived 
from a set of variations for piano com- 
posed by Mozart on a minuet by Duport. 
The recording consists of the minuet, parts 
of the first and final variations, and a re- 
turn of the minuet. So little of Mozart is 
left, even his cadenza is deleted in favor of 
an original one by the arranger, that one is 
puzzled as to why the composition is attri- 
buted to Mozart rather than Dupart. And 
why is the minuet called a waltz? The 
word “fantasy” as part of the title is some- 
what easier of comprehension, for truly the 
arranger took some fantastic liberties with 
the original score. Other curious discrepan- 
cies occur, and the poor student is left at a 
total loss concerning any musical facts other 
than the quality of the performance itself. 

We would strongly urge in subsequent is- 
sués that music be selected which is origi- 
nally composed for the instrument, that if 
arrangements must be used that this fact be 
noted on the recording, and that any trans- 
cription used be honest and fair to the in- 
tent of the composer. We would further 
point out that the supporting artist is con- 
siderably more important to the musical re- 
sult than any individual who designs an out- 
side cover. Finally, if the records are to 
serve their avowed educational purpose, 
overstress of the performing artist in de- 
scriptive notes to the total neglect of the 
music itself and of those individuals who 
provide it, is not only in questionable taste 
but aggravates a questionable educational 
situation already much too prevalent in the 
teaching and performing of music in our 
public schools. All this can easily be rem- 
edied by a judicious selection of music and 
through the insertion of a carefully pre- 
pared explanatory leaflet in the record folder. 
The playing and the recording are otherwise 
first rate. 


‘THEoporE F. NoRMANN 
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